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THE DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS OF 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The sixth midwinter meeting of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals will be held in the city of Washington during the 
week beginning February 21, 1926, coincident with the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence. The headquarters of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals will be at the Hotel 
Washington, across from the United States Treasury Building, on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Three full afternoons—Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday—will 
be given over to the departmental meetings, which will be held in 
the magnificent new auditorium, seating six thousand people. 
Arrangements are being made with speakers of national reputation 
to address the meetings. 

Tuesday evening at six o’clock the departmental dinner will be 
held. This dinner is always an outstanding and enjoyable occasion, 
many of those responding to toasts being among the most brilliant 
men and women in education. 
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On Wednesday afternoon the home office of the National Educa- 
tion Association, conjointly with the National Geographic Society, 
will offer a program for the benefit of the visiting delegates. 

Elementary-school principals throughout the nation should begin 
at once making plans to attend this meeting. The board of education 
in every community should send at least one principal and pay his 
expenses. Principals’ associations should send their presidents. 
Principals in the many large cities of the East within a few hours’ 
ride of Washington should attend 100 per cent. 


IpE G. SARGEANT, President 


DEPARTMENTALIZATION OF TEACHING 


School Topics, the official publication of the public schools of 
Cleveland, contains an article by H. M. Buckley, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of elementary schools, which reminds one very 
strongly of the statements made twenty years ago by Superintendent 
W. H. Maxwell, of New York City, when he was advocating the 
departmentalization of teaching in that city. Superintendent Buck- 
ley has carried the argument one step farther than Superintendent 
Maxwell carried it. A portion of the article is as follows: 

The traditional elementary school in America was conducted upon the 
assumption that a single teacher was competent to drill pupils upon the meager 
curriculum of the three R’s. Today it is difficult to find such a school. The social 
sciences (history and political geography), physiology and health education, 
elementary science, manual training, domestic arts, music, art, visual education, 
the library, dramatics, the auditorium, community room, physical training, 
safety education, thrift—this is some of the content which has forced its way 
into the elementary curriculum. 

The average teacher cannot face such an enriched curriculum without some 
fear and trembling. Experts in each line have been employed to supervise the 
teacher with the hope that she might become as expert in all subjects and skills. 
The result has brought forth the cry for supermen to institute a mechanized 
system guaranteed to produce a type of efficiency so definite and clear cut that 
no one can question it. 

How can the elementary schools of Cleveland solve the problem of adminis- 
tering effectively the greatly enriched curriculum without reducing the class- 
room teacher to a mere puppet or automaton? 

It cannot be done by continually increasing the amount of supervision to 
the point where every teacher is constantly guided in subject matter and skills. 
The overhead cost of every large school system is becoming a matter of serious 
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concern. The solution must be found by specialization on the part of every 
elementary teacher to the point where knowledge and skill have filled the teacher 
with enthusiasm and confidence. 

It is too much to expect her to master the entire curriculum, but it is entirely 
within reason to expect every teacher to master one subject so thoroughly that 
the need for supervision will be reduced to a bare minimum. The brains of a 
system are most valuable in direct contact with the pupil. Oil is most effective 
when applied where the machine squeaks. 

The organization which gives most promise to the elementary principal Ie 
and teacher is the work-study-play, or platoon, plan. In a twenty-four room He 
school one specialist will teach the music, another the writing, and so on. ie 
Naturally, it is much more economical to supervise one specially qualified 
teacher of music than to attempt to bring the instruction of all twenty-four 
teachers up to a high standard in the same subject. It is beyond reason to 
expect that all the elementary teachers in Cleveland can prepare themselves 
adequately for teaching the new course in elementary science, but one or more 
teachers in every school can readily do so. 

Able principals and teachers have completely exploded the notion that 
specialization in the elementary school means the sacrificing of the pupil to 
subject matter. Our schools are drifting from multiples of the old one-room, tt 
country school, some toward departmentalization only and others toward a full 
platoon organization. Elementary principals should discriminate carefully be- 
tween these two plans. age 

Regardless of just what precise form the coming elementary school will i 
take, the wise elementary teacher, both for her sake and for the sake of the ? 
pupils, will begin at once to specialize in one of the elementary subjects. Ele- be 
mentary principals will take the first opportunity to try out the most promising Bie 
plan of organization for enabling pupils to secure the advantages of a greatly aii 
enriched curriculum taught with enthusiasm and skill by specially trained a 
teachers. ‘i 


































SCHOOL FINANCES 


The University of Oregon has published A Study of School 
Finance in Oregon, prepared by Homer P. Rainey. The following 
quotations from this study reveal a condition in Oregon which is 
paralleled in all sections of the country. 


It is certain from this study that Oregon is facing quite a problem in financ- 
ing her program of education and that this problem promises to become even 
more complicated in the future. There is no doubt as to the financial ability 
of the state to support education if only the proper system of support may be 
worked out. On the other hand, there are numerous indications of a limit being 
reached under the present system of organization and support. Numerous 
districts have already begun to retrench in the operation of their educational 
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programs. There are many others which are bonded to the statutory limit and 
are carrying a present program which taxes the community to the limit of its 
willingness to pay for education. There are many more fortunate communities 
which at present have no financial difficulties. On the whole, however, there is 
urgent need to study the problem of school support carefully and to begin now 
to develop sound financial policies for the future. 


If Oregon must have increased revenues for schools, it must also reform its 
taxing system. The system of taxation on real property is filled with inequalities 
and unfairness. A large part of the wealth of the state is contributing nothing 
to the support of education. A great deal may be gained from the experiences 
of other states in this matter. In general, the most progressive states are resort- 
ing mainly to three or four forms of taxation. These are (1) the income tax, (2) 
tax on business, (3) inheritance tax, and (4) severance tax. 


The School Index, the official publication of the public schools of 
Cincinnati, publishes the following statement from that city. 


The schools must get along in 1926 with $197,000 less than the board of 
education had estimated as being necessary. The cut in the board’s request 
made by the budget commission reduces the school tax by 20-100 of a mill and 
the school board’s income by the sum mentioned. The levy thus reduced had 
up to this time been regarded as mandatory and inviolable. 


Action of the budget commission brought to the board of education great 
disappointment, mingled with some surprise, for the cuts were made in levies 
previously supposed to be protected by law. 

The board will enter the year 1926 with a deficit of about $20,000, partly 
because of the fact that in the calendar year 1925 there are 205 school days, 
since the schools opened a week earlier this fall. $520,188 more than last year 
will be needed, largely for new teachers, automatic salary increases, growth of 
the vocational department, new textbooks, and activities taken over from the 
city by the school board. 

In order to leave sufficient money for teachers’ salaries, it will be necessary 
to defer important repairs and purchases of equipment for new schools, said 
President Samuel Ach, who believes that such action will be taken by the 
board. 

It is evident that the financing of education in Cincinnati for 1926 will be a 
difficult task. Acting-Superintendent Roberts fears that next year may be a 
year of serious retrogression for the schools. 


The New York City budget for 1926 is described as follows in a 
bulletin of the Public Education Association: 


The total amount requested for school purposes in the budget estimate for 
the next fiscal year, beginning January 1, is over $131,000,000. The high spots 
of this tremendous sum may be briefly summarized as follows: 
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1. The major portion, naturally, is for instruction and for operating the 
school plant. It totals $110,896,543.77, which is $10,250,729.63 more than the 
allowances for the current year, 1925, and over $13,000,000 more than for 1924. 
2. Of this amount, it is estimated that $21,648,139.63, or about three- Ve 
fourths of a million dollars more than for this year, will be contributed by the i i 
state. This leaves $89,248,404.14, or nearly nine and a half millions more than ia 
for this year, to be raised by taxation as part of the city budget. } 
if 









3. In addition to this latter amount, however, the city must also provide 
$331,215.62, or about five thousand dollars more than for this year, for the 
teachers’ retirement fund, and $542,130.41 to redeem special revenue bonds and i 
tax notes which have been issued since the first of last January to supplement He 
the original allowances for the present fiscal year. These additional items raise 
the amount to be provided out of taxes by the city to $90,121,750.17 and ay 
increase the total tax budget, including state allowances, to more than 
$111,000,000. 

4. Besides the foregoing amount which must be raised by taxation next 
year, another sum, of $20,000,000, is requested for the acquisition of sites and 
for enlarging and constructing buildings. As this is for permanent improvements a 
rather than for annual operating costs, however, it is to be raised by a bond a¥ 
issue rather than by taxes and thus constitutes, in effect, a separate budget. at 

5. To summarize, therefore, the total amount requested for school purposes “ 
next year, including all the sums to be raised—both by taxation and by bond BY 
issue—is over $131,000,000, of which approximately $110,000,o00o—or, to be ap 
precise, $110,121,750.17—is to be provided by the city itself, and the remaining M 
$21,648,139.63 is to come from the state. “(ee 

These statements are examples of the problems which are being 
forced upon the attention of school administrators in every quarter. 
They show that there is need of a great deal of careful study of the ps 
fiscal problems confronting the school and the other institutions 
which are being conducted by communities. The time has arrived 
when a mere plea for more funds with which to conduct schools 
will not avail. There must be genuine intelligence and statesmanship 
in the conduct of schools if these institutions are to receive support i 
adequate to provide for their development. a3 

































EDUCATION AND THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


At its annual meeting, held in Atlantic City early in October, 
the American Federation of Labor listened to a report from its 
Committee on Education which recommended that judgment be | Lf 
suspended with regard to the platoon school, the junior high school, 
and intelligence tests until time and impartial investigation have 
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proved or disproved their wisdom. The report expressed regret that 
certain branches of the federation have taken a stand adverse to 
these educational innovations although it is universally recognized 
that they are in the experimental.stage. The report contains these 
very pointed statements: 

Efforts to secure information from representative members of organized 
labor in localities where the platoon plan is in operation show that there is no 
unity of opinion among labor groups upon the value of this method. This is to 
be expected because the plan is yet in an experimental stage. Labor needs to 
protect itself against the injection of personal opinion and propaganda into the 
problem. 

The Committee on Education wishes to advise the 213 local labor commit- 

‘ tees on education to observe every precaution against accepting the advice of 
those whose judgment is biased or who are influenced by issues in which their 
interests are concerned. 

Later in the session, as a result of the efforts of the friends of 
the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, action was taken glossing over 
the reproof which was administered by the original report. 

The first pronouncement was a wholesome expression of the 
desire of labor to promote experimentation in education. It is un- 
fortunate that the pronouncement should be obscured through po- 
litical influences. The average American citizen does not intend to 
be stampeded by those political agencies which in recent years have 
attempted to assume control of the schools through the American 
Federation of Teachers. For various reasons this organization has 
attempted to blockade the progress of educational reform at differ- 
ent centers. Sometimes the motive has been the desire to defeat 
the policies of a superintendent who refused to truckle to the agents 
of the teachers’ federation. Sometimes teachers have been afraid 
that a drastic merit system would follow the more complete de- 
partmentalization of schools. Sometimes the teachers’ objection to 
reform has been due to pure panic, resulting from deliberate efforts 
on the part of officers of the teachers’ federation to stir up revolt 
against educational thinking. The time seems to be at hand when 
the teachers’ federation will either disappear as an influence or make 
a radical change in its policy. 

AN EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL 

There is in one of the suburbs of the city of Wilmington, Dela- 

ware, a school organized for the education of the children of families 
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of wealth who are desirous of providing everything that can con- 
tribute to a complete education. It is known as the Tower Hill 
School. This school has equipment of every possible type and is 
staffed by a group of teachers who have had as good a preparation 
for their work as modern scientific methods in education can supply. 

In order to make their experiences available for use in other 
schools, the principal and the faculty have published a pamphlet of 
126 pages, Educative Enterprises in School and Classroom, containing 
accounts of some of the outstanding achievements of classes from 
the kindergarten through the high school. Especially timely is the 
section describing the assembly programs which have been given by 
classes in the school. 

Copies of the book can be obtained by addressing Burton P. 
Fowler, headmaster of the Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. The price of the book is fifty cents. 


POLICY OF EDUCATION IN NEW JERSEY 


After a long debate in caucus, the senate of the state of New 
Jersey confirmed the Governor’s appointment of John H. Logan 
to the commissionership of education in that state. Professor Logan 
comes to this office from Rutgers College, where he has been a 
professor for some years past. 

An interview reported in the Newark Evening News at the time 
when Professor Logan’s nomination was before the senate is as 
follows: 

After his graduation from college, he took the full theological course at 
the Union Theological Seminary, although it was his intention not to preach 
but to teach. He is a member of the Baptist church. His chance to preach, 
though, will come if he becomes state commissioner of education, for he declares 
it to be his aim in that event to go throughout the state preaching education in 
the sense of better schools, better course content, better teaching. 

Dr. Logan made it plain, however, that this would consist in no haranguing 
of school boards or trying to introduce new theories of education. He feels that 
the administrative head of the state schools ought to impress himself on the 
system in an inspirational way and that the man who cannot fire the imagina- 
tions of those who direct public education is not fitted for the place. 

He has the reputation in Rutgers, where he is full professor of history and 
economics, of capturing the minds of the youths in his courses and putting them 
seriously to work. He does not have any use for drones, and, although his 
courses are what are known as “‘stiff” courses, they are liked by those who take 
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them. Students already gathering in this city for the opening of college next 
week assert that he holds a high place in the affections of the student body. 
For one thing, he takes an interest in many lines of student activity, and, for 
another, he is accessible in his roomy library to those students who want to 
discuss with him their work or other problems. He is not merely ‘one of those 
professors” but is a college character. 

Professor Logan is a Democrat. That fact, he insists, had nothing to do 
with his nomination, which the Governor first offered to A. B. Meredith, head 
of the Connecticut state school system, former assistant commissioner in this 
state in charge of high-school work, It did, however, bring him his first personal 
contact with the Governor. Dr. Logan had been asked to preside at a political 
meeting in New Brunswick, at which it befell him to introduce Governor Silzer. 
A half-hour’s conversation at that time and ten minutes at another are all the 
associations there have been between the two, although the Governor made a 
careful investigation of Dr. Logan’s qualifications before appointing him this 
year to the state board of education. 

While his name is pending before the senate, Dr. Logan is loath to discuss 
any plans he may have in mind with reference to the state department. If 
confirmed, though, the first thing he will do is to make an intensive study of 
the technical side of the commissionership. He is thoroughly familiar with the 
state school law and the prescribed course of study. He has made investigations 
of public-school systems here and in Europe and, through his reading, keeps 
conversant with all the currents of thought along the lines of public education. 

Though he admittedly never has engaged in public-school work, Dr. Logan 
does not think that need be a serious handicap to him in the commissionership, 
feeling that he can bring other, and fully compensating, qualities to bear while 
he is engaged in mastering the details. This, of course, he Goes not express so 
baldly, for he is a modest man, but one who talks with him on the subject 
cannot fail to be impressed with the fact that he considers the appointment in 
the light of a vocational “‘call.” He has had contacts with public-school teachers 
often, having been their instructor in summer schools. 

Friends of Professor Logan assert that he is a first-class mixer, without 
any of the aloofness that marks many scholars and that he has public-speaking 
gifts that would stand him in good stead in the state commissionership. The 
fact that he was chosen president of the Kiwanis Club of New Brunswick is 
cited as evidence of this. 


It will be remembered that the first commissioner of education 
in New Jersey was Calvin N. Kendall, appointed by Governor 
Woodrow Wilson. Mr. Kendall made the office and the whole state 
department of education examples of the most exacting type of 
professional organization. Since New Jersey set the example, a 
number of the eastern states have changed their state superin- 
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tendencies to commissionerships, and there has been a succession of 
appointments to these commissionerships of exceptionally well- 
trained men. The educational world will watch with deep concern 
the entrance upon the New Jersey commissionership of a man who 
has the type of preparation described by the Newark Evening News. 


A REQUEST FOR CHILDREN’S POEMS 

If any of the readers of the Elementary School Journal have in 
their possession poems of intrinsic merit written by pupils of any 
age below that of college entrance, it is requested that they send 
them, with the name and the age of the author, to Mabel Mountsier, 
417 West 118 Street, New York City. These poems are for consider- 
ation for a comprehensive anthology of British and American stu- 
dent verse. 


THE LEGAL AGE OF ADMISSION TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The lack of uniformity in practice in the various states with 
regard to the age at which pupils are admitted to the kindergarten 
and the first grade is described by Nina C. Vandewalker in a recent 
bulletin of the Bureau of Education, entitled, Kindergarten Legisla- 


tion. 

Miss Vandewalker makes the following statement: 

One of the most important factors to be considered in the effort to improve 
kindergarten legislation is the legal school age in the different states. This varies 
materially. Three states have no fixed age for school entrance, and in the re- 
maining states it ranges from four years to seven. At the time when the kinder- 
garten became known in the United States—in the late seventies and early 
eighties—the legal school age had been fixed in the states then in the Union. 
The main factor in determining this was the age at which children ordinarily 
learn the three R’s, since instruction in these was the only type of education 
known at that time. The majority of children learn these at about the age of 
six years, and in consequence a majority of the states set the school age at six 
years. These now number twenty-nine. One state has set it at seven years. 
The remaining eighteen states evidently believed that children could profit by 
school instruction at an earlier age. Of these, thirteen fixed the age at five 
years, and one at four years. The fact that three states have no fixed age for 
school entrance has already been stated. 

These facts have had an important bearing upon the acceptance of the type 
of education which the kindergarten represents and upon the character of the 
laws enacted by the states for the establishment of kindergartens. The kindergar- 
ten represents a new conception of education. According to this, education is far 
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more than instructing children in the tools of learning. It is the guidance of 
children’s development in accordance with the interests and needs of the 
different stages through which they pass from infancy to maturity. According 
to this idea, the education of young children should begin with the organization 
of their activities, play and games, handwork of different types, dramatization, 
and music, because these are the characteristic interests and activities of the 
years from four to eight. Work of this type should, in fact, precede and prepare 
for the customary instruction in the tools of learning. The work of the kinder- 
garten is of just this character. It is intended for children of the preschool 
period and is a definite preparation for the customary instruction in the tradi- 
tional school subjects. 


Unquestionably, careful study should be made of the problem 
suggested by the statement that training is needed earlier than is 
now provided in the schools. Many of the child’s habits of action 
and many of his emotional trends are determined by the training 
which he receives before he enters the first grade. It has been urged 
by a number of recent writers that the training of the child during 
the early years of his life should not be left to the control of parents, 
who are often wholly ignorant of the problems which arise in the 
child’s development, or to the accidental influences of an unorgan- 
ized environment. 


On the other hand, it is by no means clear that society is prepared 
at the present time to meet the demand for intelligent guidance of 
children during their preschool years. Kindergartens have been 
greatly improved in recent years, but, if preschool training is to 
become general, there is much need for scientific investigations to 
guide the movement. 


ARITHMETIC MORE THAN A KNOWLEDGE OF NUMBER 


In a bulletin published by the State Department of Public 
Instruction of Wisconsin, Reading Difficulties in Arithmetic, W. J. 
Osburn presents a most illuminating discussion of the elements of 
arithmetic which frequently confuse children but are matters of 
reading rather than matters of number. The concluding paragraphs 
of this bulletin are as follows: 


Children often fail to solve their problems because they do not understand 
them. They are handicapped from the start by an inadequate notion of the 
data. The following causes of misunderstanding have been pointed out: (1) 
lack of vocabulary, (2) failure to read or see all of the elements in the problem, 
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(3) failure to resist the disturbance caused by preconceived ideas, (4) inability 
to read between the lines, (5) failure to understand fundamental relations, par- 
ticularly those of the inverse type, (6) failure to make a quick change of mental 
set, (7) failure to generalize or transfer meanings, (8) failure to interpret cues 
correctly, (9) responding to irrelevant elements. 

Investigations in the psychology of problem-solving are just beginning, but 
one thing is already evident. Problem-solving is much more complex than has 
been formerly thought. In spite of this, there is no reason for discouragement. 
Children’s mistakes are astonishingly constant and widespread, and the causes 
which lie back of them are probably few and simple when they are once under- 
stood. A realization of the difficulties is a long step toward their solution. 


The bulletin gives examples of each of the types of difficulty 
enumerated in the summary and makes a clear case for the state- 
ment that arithmetic is much more than the number operations 
which some teachers conceive it to be. Mr. Osburn’s contention is 
abundantly supported. In 1922 P. W. Terry, in a monograph en- 
titled, How Numerals are Read, showed that the reading of prob- 
lems in arithmetic involves an entirely different kind of eye-move- 
ment from that exhibited in reading ordinary prose. This shows 
that the mental attitude of the reader of arithmetic problems is 
different from that of the reader of narrative prose, since the eye- 
movements reflect the central nervous condition in both cases. 
In like fashion, Professor Thorndike, in his Psychology of Arithmetic, 
has pointed out that textbooks on arithmetic contain needless 
difficulties because, in stating the examples which they set for the 
pupils to solve, they introduce many strange words without explana- 
tion. 

In discussing these matters, a teacher recently reported a child’s 
failure to perform correctly a simple problem in addition which 
ended with the question, “How many ballots were cast?” The 
child’s difficulty was due to the fact that he did not know what was 
meant by casting ballots. 

Arithmetic, which is one of the most complex and difficult 
phases of elementary education, has never been subjected to a care- 
ful and complete psychological analysis. The tests which have been 
widely used in recent years have revealed the inadequacy of much 
of our teaching of this subject. It is now becoming evident that we 
must add to these revelations of ineffectiveness a positive program of 
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psychological analysis which will make it possible to direct the 
training of pupils along more productive lines. Mr. Osburn’s bulle- 
tin is a step in the direction of such a study. 


HEALTH AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


The American Child Health Association, 3 Seventy-seventh 
Avenue, New York City, has issued a volume entitled, A Health 
Survey of 86 Cities, which reports, among other matters, the methods 
of dealing with the health problem in public schools. The following 
extract from’ the chapter on “The Hygiene of the School Child” 
contains information which will be of interest to school officers. 


The supervision of health work for the school child in the 86 cities is a 
divided responsibility, the board of education, the department of health, and 
other agencies each being identified with it either independently or jointly. 
The teaching of health is almost always within the jurisdiction of the board of 
education, although some of this work is done by nurses of the health depart- 
ment. The inspection or examination of school children is conducted by the 
board of education in 55 cities, by the department of health in 22, by the de- 
partment of health and the board of education jointly in 2 cities, by the board 
of education and the local branch of the Red Cross jointly in 1 city, by the Red 
Cross alone in 1 city, and by the county health unit in 1 city. 

In addition to the teachers, the personnel dealing with the health of the 
school child includes physicians, nurses, dentists, dental hygienists, nutrition 
workers, directors of health education, and directors of physical education. 

Physicians in school work are, for the most part, on a part-time basis. 
There are but 11 cities with full-time physicians, in 6 instances on the staff of 
the department of education and in 5 with the department of health. 

Nurses are employed for full time, but frequently a nurse’s work is divided 
among several activities, such as tuberculosis and communicable disease, in 
addition to school work. Seventy-five cities have nurses devoting full time to 
school work. They are wholly under the supervision of the department of 
education in 56 cities and with the health department in 14. In 3 cities there 
are nurses from 2 different agencies, and in 2 cities the nurses represent private 
agencies. 

There are 8 cities employing full-time dentists. Part-time dentists are found 
in 30 cities. Dental hygienists devote full time to school work in 13 cities. In 7 
cities there are dental hygienists on part time. 

There are 13 cities with full-time nutrition specialists, this activity being 
supported by the department of education in 12 cities and by the Red Cross in 
the other. 

Educational departments employ 11 full-time and 1 part-time supervisors 
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of health education. Departments of health have supervisors in 2 cities, and 
the Red Cross is in charge of this work in 1 city. 

Full-time supervisors of physical education are found in 69 cities, in every 
case being employed by the department of education. 

The number of cities with special personnel engaged in health supervision, 
whether in the department of health, the department of education, or elsewhere, 
is shown in the following table. 





DEPARTMENT OF 
EpUcATION 





Full Part 
Time Time 





8 


59 

7 
Dental hygienists 8 
Nutrition specialists 12 
Supervisors of health education. . . II 
Supervisors of physical education. . 69 























It should be understood that the numbers in the table are not mutually 
exclusive, as more than one organization takes part in this work in some cities, 
and there are instances of both full-time and part-time personnel in the same 
city. 

There is no city in the 86 without representation in at least one phase of 
school health work. Of the 86 cities, there are 69 with school physicians either 
full or part time, 84 with school nurses, 43 with school dentists, 20 with school 
dental hygienists, 15 with supervisors of health education, and 69 with super- 
visors of physical education. 

The actual number of professional people within a single city varies 
widely as to nurses and part-time physicians. Gary and New Britain each have 
2 full-time school physicians. No other city has more than one. Of the cities 
with part-time physicians, 23 have 1; 12 have 2; 7 have 3; 11 have 4; 3 have 5; 
1 has 7; 2 have 8; and 1 has 21, who are employed only for the first few weeks 
of the school year. 








THE PROFESSIONALIZATION OF A TEACHING STAFF 


OLIVE GRAY 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Hutchinson, Kansas 


In addition to directing effort toward the securing of certain 
subject-matter achievements within a school system, supervision 
that is to improve schools permanently must endeavor to make the 
teaching staff into a body of workers with professional information, 
attitudes, and skills, as contrasted with workers with only empirical 
information, attitudes, and skills.. Even if a school system employs 
only teachers with satisfactory minimum collegiate preparation, 
their professional intelligence, outlook, and skill cannot safely be 
taken for granted. The professional preparation of college graduates 
who have pursued different curriculums varies greatly. Even grad- 
uates from the same curriculum may have made elective choices 
that result in varying degrees of professional preparation. In addi- 
tion, a school system usually includes many teachers employed at a 
time when the standards for employment within the system did not 
demand certain types of preparation which later entrants are expect- 
ed to possess. If all these persons are to become co-workers for the 
accomplishment of professionally approved goals, knowing and em- 
ploying the findings of educational science and committed to the 
best standards of their profession, definite provisions must be made 
to bring these things to pass. 

‘ Anessential step in the professionalization of teachers is to make 
them acquainted with the best educational journals and to interest 
them in the contributions which these journals can make toward the 
solution of their problems. To accomplish this in Hutchinson, 
Kansas, the assistant superintendent subscribed to the following 
journals, which were kept in the office to lend to teachers and for 
office use: the Elementary School Journal, the Journal of Educational 
Method, the Journal of Educational Research, Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, the School Review, the Elementary English 
Journal, School and Society, Childhood Education, Teachers College 
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Record, Journal of the National Education Association, School Life, 
Primary Education, and Hygeia. 

From time to time, as the teachers were dealing with specific 
problems, reference was made to articles that were appearing in 
current issues of these journals. For example, when the teachers 
were especially concerned with problems connected with the teach- 
ing of primary reading, it happened that the articles by S. C. Parker 
on “How to Teach Beginning Reading” began to appear in the 
Elementary School Journal. During one of the grade meetings a few 
of Professor Parker’s descriptions of concrete practices in teaching 
beginning reading were read to the teachers, and the comment was 
made that the articles would be available to those who wished to 
borrow them. They were read by almost everyone who was dealing 
with beginning reading. When reprints of these articles were placed 
in the various school buildings the following year, there was still 
keen interest in them, and they were made the basis of further 
discussion in teachers’ meetings. Several teachers came to the office 
to look through the files of this journal for other articles on reading. 
It was easy to direct the attention of these teachers to the yearbooks 
of the National Society for the Study of Education that deal with 
reading. The yearbook on New Materials of Instruction was brought 
to their attention, and they were eager to use it. A few of. the 
teachers became keenly interested in the scientific experimentation 
in reading. When they visited the office, the various Supplementary 
Educational Monographs on that subject were put before them, and. 
requests to borrow these monographs became frequent. When some 
descriptive accounts of reading projects in the Journal of Educational 
Method came to the notice of the teachers, that journal, too, went 
out frequently from the office. Accounts of reading tests and of 
remedial procedures published in the Journal of Educational Re- 
search were mentioned to such teachers as seemed likely to find them 
of interest, and copies of that journal began to circulate. 

Teachers who found something stimulating in the journals that 
they had borrowed were likely to return them on Saturday morning, 
when there was an opportunity to discuss what they had been read- 
ing or to ask questions that had occurred to them as a result of their 
reading. They also discussed the articles with their fellow-teachers, 
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and interest in the journals grew. Many teachers came to the office 
to see whether they could be told “the name of some good educa- 
tional magazine to subscribe to.”” Such a request was usually met 
by placing files of the various journals before the teacher with 
suggestions that would aid her in deciding which one would be the 
most helpful in her particular case. Often the teacher came to the 
conclusion that many journals have really helpful articles. If two 
teachers came together, one sometimes decided to subscribe for one 
journal and the other for a different one so that they could exchange. 
Sometimes the teachers of a building pooled their subscriptions and 
secured several journals, which each read in turn. 

Other professional publications that the office made available 
to teachers and to which individuals were directed when portions of 
the contents seemed likely to apply to problems with which they 
were personally concerned included bulletins of the United States 
Bureau of Education, bulletins of the Research Division of the 
National Education Association, bulletins of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research of the University of Illinois, yearbooks of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, yearbooks of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, and bulletins of the National Council 
of Primary Education. 

When an important book dealing with specific classroom 
problems was published, it was carefully evaluated as to its probable 
usefulness to the teachers. If it seemed especially good, at least one 
copy was placed in each school building. In some way the teachers 
were informed with regard to such portions of the book as were 
likely to apply directly to what they were doing. Usually the school 
practice in Hutchinson was discussed in the light of the contribu- 
tions made by the book. Gradually the teachers became acquainted 
with the principles and practices advocated in some of the newer 
books in each of several fields: Hill, A Conduct Curriculum for the 
Kindergarten and First Grade; Parker and Temple, Unified Kinder- 
garten and First-Grade Teaching (reprint); Pickett and Boren, Early 
Childhood Education; McLaughlin and Troxell, Number Projects for 
Beginners; Losh and Weeks, Primary Number Projects; Krackowizer, 
Projects in the Primary Grades; Dougherty, How to Teach Phonics; 
Freeman and Dougherty, How to Teach Handwriting; Pennell and 
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Cusack, How to Teach Reading; Stone, Silent and Oral Reading; 
Tidyman, The Teaching of Spelling; Overman, Principles and Meth- 
ods of Teaching Arithmetic. 

Contact with the better textbooks as they come from the press 
is no small factor in the professionalization of actual teaching tech- 
niques and in the use of subject matter by a staff of teachers. 
Individual teachers constantly examine selected textbooks at the 
office or borrow them for use at home for a short time. Were there 
space, much might be said about the important effect on actual 
practice of teachers’ acquaintance with the methods and the devices 
of a superior textbook even if their use of the book is only temporary. 
The supervisor may well give considerable thought to securing such 
textbooks and to bringing them to the attention of teachers in ways 
that will prompt them either to borrow or to buy copies for them- 
selves, for thereby the use of the most approved practices and 
subject matter will be greatly enhanced within the school system. 
The same thing is true of increasing the teachers’ acquaintance 
with, and use of, vital supplementary books prepared for children. 
It is often easy to trace greater interestingness, increased clearness, 
and better adaptation to children’s capacities, as seen in a teacher’s 
work, to her own reading and use of some of the better supple- 
mentary subject matter that has been written for children. Definite 
provision has been made in the school system of Hutchinson for 
teachers either to examine in the office or to borrow for use at home 
many of the best textbooks, supplementary books for children, and 
practice materials and devices. It is hoped that sometime there 
may be available a room, adjacent to the office, in which teachers 
may work out units of subject matter co-operatively, receiving from 
the office such aid as they may desire while at work ; the present office 
quarters are not capacious enough for many persons to work 
together. 

The following generalizations may be made concerning the 
professionalization of the teaching staff through provisions to secure 
acquaintance with, and use of, journals, monographs, textbooks, and 
children’s supplementary books. 

1. The office must contain varied publications to meet the needs 
of teachers possessing varying amounts of professional knowledge, 
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skill, and vision. The supervisor must give considerable time and 
thought to the evaluation, selection, and circulation of these publica- 
tions. 

2. The publications must be filed so that they can be referred 
to, or drawn out temporarily and replaced, with minimum time and 
effort on the part of both the office force and the teachers. The 
journals should be so located that they will naturally come to the 
attention of the teachers. The arrangement ought to be such that 
it will be convenient for the teachers to take the journals to a table 
in the office and look through them just as one looks through any 
magazine to see what it contains. It seems desirable to keep them 
unbound so that single copies may be taken out. Teachers usually 
have other things to carry when they come to the office from school 
and would hesitate to borrow a large volume at times when they 
could easily carry a single journal. Perhaps, too, the reading of an 
article in a single issue of a journal does not seem so formidable an 
undertaking to a fatigued teacher at the end of a day as the reading 
of the same article in a large volume. 

\ 3. Someone in the office must keep abreast of the contents of 
current journals, bulletins, and books in order to bring timely 
extracts to the attention of the teachers. Moreover, the same person 
must also know the intellectual interests and habits of the individual 
teachers and the specific educational matters with which each teach- 
er is dealing in order to make suggestions that are of value. Blanket 
approval of publications seems to be far less effective than recom- 
mendation of definite pages, chapters, or articles made directly to 
the person or persons whose needs they seem to meet. 

4. So far as possible, the reading to which teachers are referred 
should appear to them to have obvious bearing on the work of their 
own school system, either work actually in progress or work that 
probably should be projected. Much of the reading should afford 
broad educational vision, but even that vision may often best be 
achieved by viewing one’s own schools in the light of what is read 
and by comparing one’s purposes with those that seem to be gener- 
ally held by the best thinkers. 

5. The office should keep in touch with the efforts of any of the 
teachers to use ideas that they gain from their professional reading. 
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Here is a fine opportunity actually to receive from the more capable, 
better-trained, or more professionally alert teacher contributions 
which, with stimulation, guidance, and assistance, will result in her 
own professional self-realization. Without such stimulation, guid- 
ance, and assistance, such a teacher may keep up to the average level 
of the system and yet totally fail of the best that she might give. 

6. Books to which teachers need to refer constantly in teaching 
a subject—for example, Freeman and Dougherty’s How to Teach 
Handwriting or Stone’s Silent and Oral Reading—seem to be most 
helpful when accessible within each building. Often one copy of a 
book to a building will serve the needs. For some purposes more 
copies are required. Acquaintance with the content of the books 
may be stimulated by references to specific pages or chapters made 
in the course of study, in discussions and syllabi for teachers’ meet- 
ings, and in individual conferences following visitation of teachers. 
Since the teaching staff is constantly being recruited, some effort 
needs to be given to bringing before the staff certain items from 
books that were prominent at an earlier period. 

7. By permission of the authors, some of the important facts 
and principles from new books that contain scientific findings may 
be incorporated in the printed course of study. In this way an 
attempt is being made in Hutchinson to secure teachers’ acquaint- 
ance with, and use of, many of the facts formulated by W. J. 
Osburn in his Corrective Arithmetic and by the National Committee 
on reading in the Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. It seems that the application of these 
facts and principles is much more certain to occur if the facts and 
principles are printed in connection with the instructional situations 
in which they should be employed. This plan is very recent, but 
there is already some evidence that the teachers are more interested 
in the books or monographs from which excerpts are taken than 
they were before they found quotations from them in the printed 
course of study. 

Thus far this article has been chiefly an account of procedures 
for professionalizing teachers through the use of printed material 
from which professional information and understanding might be 
secured. Professionalization also involves the perfecting of craft 
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skills. We shall now attempt to give some account of measures 
directed toward that purpose. The following letter, which was sent 
at the beginning of one school year, indicates what has been at- 
tempted and some of the procedures used. A more adequate account 
of the various procedures used in trying to aid teachers who enlisted 
for improvement in craft skills would be of value, but, because of 
the many details involved, such an account would require more 
space than is available. Many of the details can be inferred from 
the content of the letter and from the other material reproduced. 
Participation in this effort was a matter to be decided by the indi- 
vidual teacher. It was not advised for teachers who, because of 
relatively recent entrance into the school system, had yet to master 
many practical details connected with the curriculum, the textbooks, 
the teaching of special subjects that were new to them, or unfamiliar 
routine duties. Nor was it advised for teachers who were pursuing 
some form of extension work. For the most part, it seemed best 
suited to those teachers whose teaching was so well organized that 
they had surplus time and energy and who felt some danger of 
complacency with what they had already achieved. 


Do you wish to. work for greater proficiency in some particular craft skill 
during the school year? If you do, I shall be glad to try to help you in the follow- 
ing ways: 

1. At your invitation, to visit you when you are engaged in the activity in 
which you wish to gain added proficiency. This invitation may be given by 
telephone or in writing. Give the hour when I may see you and the date that 
you prefer. If I cannot come at that time, I shall try to arrange another hour. 

2. To try to help you to discover the respects in which your proficiency in 
that craft skill which you have chosen is already strong and those in which it 
is weak, and to plan for making additional gain in it. 

3. To direct your reading on the particular matter with which you are 
concerned. To find helpful things for you and to tell you where they may be 
obtained. 

4. Sometimes to supply you with a typewritten formulation of guiding 
principles that should be employed in the craftsmanship that you have chosen. 

5. Sometimes to demonstrate part of the practice or procedure that I think 
would be helpful. 

6. Sometimes to arrange for you to observe another teacher who seems to 
exemplify good craft skill in the particular matter in which you are interested. 

7. Sometimes to provide for conferences and interchange of experience by 
several teachers who are working toward the same type of proficiency. 
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8. From time to time to rate you or to help you to rate yourself with respect 
to the progress you are making in that craftsmanship which you have chosen. 

9. To confer with you, at your request, about ways in which you may 
facilitate your progress in connection with your chosen craft skill. 

If you wish to engage in such an effort and want me to try to assist you in it, 
will you please select one from the following list of craft skills or some other of 
your choosing that is not on the list; write me, in a form that I can file, the one 
you want; and bring or send the choice to’ my office by the close of the second 
week of school. 

1. Analyzing and using textbooks advantageously. 

. Planning and preparing lessons (teacher’s preparation). 
. Estimating approximate amount of work to be covered in a given time 
. Planning and routinizing matters that can be dealt with best by habitua- 


. Utilizing instructional equipment and tools to the best advantage. 
. Budgeting teacher’s and pupils’ time advantageously. 
. Making lesson assignments in particular subjects. 
. Establishing and securing minimum standards of attainment in particu- 
lar grades and subject matter. 
9. Using standard tests, diagnosing results, and employing remedial 
measures in a given subject. 
10. Conducting silent-reading exercises. 
11. Organizing and presenting materials from children’s own experiences 
for lessons in reading and in language. 
12. Providing for individual differences among the pupils of a class. 
13. Conducting drill lessons effectively and economically. 
14. Providing self-directing and self-checking exercises for pupils. 
15. Providing and using newer types of written examinations. 
16. Using project teaching. 
17. Using socialized recitations. 
18. Using story-telling and dramatization. 
19. Using oral reading in audience situations. 
20. Using examples and instances effectively when explaining in teaching. 
21. Planning profitable things for pupils to do while studying lessons. 
22. Preparing and conducting educative seat work for primary pupils. 
23. Using geographical, scientific, or historical readings to afford worth- 
while “vicarious experiencing.” 
24. Guidance of adolescent impulses through lesson materials and through 
classroom activities and standards. 
25. Finding out and utilizing the natural interests of pupils which can be 
employed in the motivation of particular units of subject matter. 


Just as the teacher who wishes to increase the knowledge of her 
pupils and to develop their skill must discover and employ what 
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they already know and can do, so the supervisor who seeks to aid 
teachers in their individual growth must ascertain the professional 
information and skill possessed and employ it as a basis for securing 
x» additional understanding and proficiency. The supervisor must 
accumulate analytical data while the teacher is at work in real 
teaching effort. From such data it is possible to judge the teacher’s 
needs and possibilities and the types of aid likely to prove most 
valuable. While observing work for these purposes, the supervisor 
needs to have means of recording data that are both specific and accu- 
rate and yet require the minimum of effort on her part at the time. 
For such recording the supervisor will devise many forms, differing 
one from another according as the data which she needs differ. Two 
forms that have been found useful are here reproduced. Many 
additional ones are used. The first one permits of broad, general 
impressions and yet shows the specific facts from which the impres- 
sions are gained. The second one seeks to analyze the teacher’s 
performance by recording the pupil results. The appropriate facts 
are underscored. Some items are written in. These forms are type- 
written on pages of a loose-leaf notebook of convenient size. In cases 
where it seems likely to be helpful, carbon copies are made and given 
to the teacher as a basis for conference with her. Usually the 
teachers have manifested keen interest in receiving these reports 
and in following them up. Rarely has a teacher appeared to find 
the unobtrusive making of the record disconcerting. Often teachers 
have expressed satisfaction at having the supervisor’s record show 
that the supervisor observed accurately certain things which the 
teacher regarded as important or about which she particularly 
wanted to have suggestions. If the aid to be given a teacher has been 
narrowed down to aid in connection with a specific subject, a form 
for observing and analyzing the teacher’s present teaching of that 
subject is used. Whatever information is thus gathered is employed 
as the basis for suggestions and guidance with regard to further 
perfecting of skill in connection with the teaching of the subject. 
Form 1* 

What was being done? 

Teacher in relation to subject matter 

Teacher in relation to pupils 

Teacher’s skill and effectiveness 

*In the original blank there is ample space after each item for the insertion of data. 
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Form 2* 
Lessons observed 
PUPIL RESULTS 
. Increase in information 
a) What facts were acquired? 
b) By all, majority, one-half, one-third, a few, none (of pupils) 
c) Instances’ of skill or of weakness in giving information 
. Increase in skills 
a) What did teacher aim to get? 
b) Accomplished for majority, one-half, one-third, a few, none (of pupils) 
c) Instances of strength or of weakness in training for skills 
. Increase in appreciations or in enjoyments 
a) What did teacher aim to get? 
b) Accomplished for majority, one-half, one-third, a few, none (of pupils) 
¢) Quality of appreciation or of enjoyment: worth while, neutral, trivial, 
harmful 
d) Degree of appreciation or of enjoyment: overstimulating, vivid, moder- 
ate, feeble 
e) Evidence of strength or of weakness in appreciation work 
. Effect on ideals or on attitudes 
a) What did the teacher aim to get? 
b) What probably resulted? 
c) Evidences of strengths or of weaknesses in forming ideals and attitudes 
. Effects on power to think 
a) Instances of generalizing, of judging, of imagining, or of remembering 
b) How teacher handled thinking situations 
. Pupils’ use of initiative and of execution 
a) Instances of 
b) Accomplishments through 
c) How teacher handled 





One “typewritten formulation of guiding principles that should 
be employed in the craftsmanship that you have chosen” is here 
reproduced. It was prepared for the teacher after observation and 
conference. It was followed up by visits at her request to observe 
the practice which she devised as an application of its principles. 
Her problem was how to deal with a non-reciting primary group. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GOOD NON-RECITATION PERIODS 


Pupils acquire habits of industry. 

The thoughts and imaginings of the pupils are directed, not random. 

Pupils perform the task begun before they begin a different task, provided 
the task is well within their ability and provided the period is long enough to 


*In the original blank there is ample space after each item for the insertion of data. 
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permit completion. They should not begin several tasks and leave them to 
begin others. 

Pupils show respect for the teacher and for other pupils and grow in ability 
to work with others in an orderly, courteous way. 

The ability of pupils to initiate their own activity and to direct it themselves 
should increase. 

The activities are related to the lessons and assist in accomplishing the aims 
of the school, They have been carefully thought out by the teacher, and things 
are in readiness. 

Before turning to the class reciting, the teacher sees that conditions make 
it possible for the non-recitation pupils to perform the work that is expected 
of them during the period. 


Some ACTIVITIES OF NoN-RECITATION PERIODS 


Construction with cardboard, corrugated paper, pasteboard boxes, wall- 
paper samples, clothespins, crépe paper, tinfoil, toothpicks, etc. Have the 
construction deal with an object that is connected in some way with what the 
pupils are studying. So far as possible, plan construction as a project that the 
children will work out day by day for several days in succession. Different 
groups or individuals may construct different parts of the project. 

Drawing to illustrate parts of a poem or of a story. Paper-cutting for the 


same purpose. 
Looking at pictures and trying to make up a story (two or three sentences) 


to tell orally about the picture. Good to use in connection with the pictures of a 
lesson not yet studied. Before lesson is begun in the next recitation, let each 
child tell his story. 

Trying to find as many pictures of the same animal, object, or story as 
possible. Associate names or significant words with each picture; for example, 
“dog,” “bark,” “bite,” and “shaggy.” Let the pupils find the same word on as 
many different pages as possible. 

Reading books through as rapidly as possible, each at his individual rate, 
marking the page where the reading is interrupted and continuing at the next 
period. 

Pupils in a group in a corner of the room take turns in reading a story to 
the others. Voices low. Pupil in charge responsible for order.. 

Group makes plans to “act out” a lesson or a story and decides what each 
pupil is to do. The pupils may rehearse quietly in the cloakroom or behind a 
screen. 

Preparing labels for objects about the room. Pupils learn to spell the names 
and to write them. The labels should be pasted neatly in appropriate places. 

Learning a verse or a rhyme in order to entertain the folks at home. 

Small group listens to a pupil read from a library book or a book from home 
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something that the pupil thinks he has mastered well enough to make it enter- 
taining for others. 
Working out projects in the sand-table. 


Experience with such attempts to aid teachers in the perfecting 
of craft skills yields the following generalizations. 

1. Enlistment for an intensive effort in connection with a par- 
ticular craft skill appeals to some teachers as more worth while than 
the mere seeking of vague general improvement. 

2. Enlistment of this kind is best when it is voluntary and when 
the teacher determines the particular problem on which she wishes 
to work. The choice which the teacher makes is more likely to con- 
nect her efforts with the teaching she should actually be doing and 
less likely to prove external to her real teaching life than is a choice 
made by someone else. 

3. Better choices can be made at the end of the first school month 
than earlier. Both teacher and supervisor are likely to have many 
other things to attend to in the first two weeks. 

4. Such an undertaking must receive a large percentage of the 
supervisor’s time, especially if it involves a large number of teachers. 
This fact must be taken into account in projecting other supervisory 
plans or part of them will not receive proper attention. In other 
words, the supervisor must plan her total calendar, not simply this 
one part of it, if all her work is to go forward successfully. Ample 
clerical assistance is requisite to carrying out this undertaking as 
well as it can be done. 

5. Particularly good achievement in certain kinds of craftsman- 
ship, even when made by only one teacher, or by a few teachers, 
sometimes seems to serve as a real stimulus to general school 
practice, especially if it be in connection with some matter that is 
new to most of the teachers. The stimulation to the whole system 
resulting from the development of particularly fine skill and practice 
in favorable instances seems to justify the expenditure of consider- 
able time and effort on the part of the supervisor. 

6. Individual differences are to be recognized among teachers 
with regard to their professional improvement; otherwise, effort 
will be poorly motivated and uneconomical both for the teacher and 
for the school system. 








THE SUPERINTENDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT 


JAMES H. RISLEY 
Superintendent of Schools, District No. 1, Pueblo, Colorado 


In the past the typical annual report of the superintendent has 
not been either a creditable medium of publicity or a convenient, 
permanent record of school achievement. To justify its existence, 
the superintendent’s annual report should be both. It should record 
the worth-while achievements of the period covered, and the ma- 
terial presented should be so organized that those interested in the 
schools, whether they be parents, taxpayers, or students of educa- 
tion, can easily find what they are most interested in and get from 
it the information they need. 

To select from the mass of material which may accumulate dur- 
ing the year or biennium to be covered by the report just the ma- 
terial most essential for publication as a permanent record of school 
achievement is no small undertaking. 

The material will naturally fall into a few large topics, or chap- 
ters, which should be arranged in the order of their interest to the 
constituency of the schools. These chapters should be divided into 
subtopics clearly indicated by headings so that the reader of the 
report may look over the volume and select the subtopics which are 
of the most interest to him. 

The 1923 report of the schools of District No. 1, Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, shows the following arrangement of chapters and subtopics. 

I. The Building Program 

1. Crowded Conditions Warrant Such a Program 
. The Architectural Plans 
. The Junior High School Part of the Program 
. The Proposed Bond Issue 
. Building Standards 
. Reason for Auditorium and Gymnasium 
. Buildings Adapted to Platoon Organization 
II. The Children of the District and What the Schools Are Doing for Them 
1. Census and School Attendance 
2. Retardation and Elimination 
3. Summer School 
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4. Intelligence Tests 
5. Standard Achievement Tests 
6. The Health of the Children 
7. Physical Education 
8. Music 
. The Teachers of the District 
1. Professional Equipment of Teachers 
2. Higher Institutions That Have Had Part in Their Training 
3. States Represented in the Faculty 
4. Teachers’ Council 
5. Teachers’ Classification and Salary Schedule 
. The Broader Service of the Schools 
. Broader Use of School Plants 
. Parent-Teacher Associations 
. Evening Vocational Schools 
4. Americanization Program 
5. Visual Education 
6. The Ladies’ Advisory Board 
. Report of Secretary and Business Manager 
1. Increase in Attendance 
2. Increase in Social Efficiency of Schools 
3. Increased Cost in Relation to 1 and 2 
4. Cost Tables 
VI. Reports of Principals 
VII. Reports of Special Supervisors 
VIII. Statistical Tables 


This outline is justified as the best arrangement for the particular 
year. Not only a different arrangement but.a different selection of 
subject matter in part would no doubt be better for any other year. 
It was appropriate that the building program should occupy first 
place, since the major activities of the year had been the develop- 
ment of a special building program and the bond-issue campaign, in 
which all citizens were interested. It was appropriate not only that 
the chief facts relative to this program and to this campaign be 
preserved, but, since the building program is to extend over a period 
of ten years, that these facts be in the most accessible form for 
reference whenever the question of buildings is raised. On many 
occasions since the report was issued the superintendent has found it 
very advantageous to mark a part of the report and send it to a 
citizen or to a committee of citizens agitating building locations 
inconsistent with the general plan. 
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That the chapter setting forth the facts that should be known 
relative to the children of the district should occupy a prominent 
place can hardly be questioned, since the child is the center about 
which all school work revolves. In a year of normal activity in the 
schools, this chapter should occupy first place. The teachers, the 
broader service of the schools, the report of the business manager, 
with its analysis of school costs, are all important both from the 
standpoint of needed publicity and from the standpoint of perma- 
nent record. 

The separate reports of the principals and special supervisors 
will appeal only to a limited number of readers, and the statistical 
tables will be needed for only occasional reference. 

The illustrations used in the annual report should be such as 
reflect the life of the school in the most direct way. Pictures repre- 
senting work actually in progress, such as a school band on the 
march, or girls at work cooking or making garments, or children 
depositing their money in a school savings bank, are much better 
than pictures of shops and equipment. The pictures should be care- 
fully arranged in the report so that the reader’s attention will be 
attracted to a given picture while examining the section of the 
report which it is designed to illustrate. 

Every annual report should be carefully indexed in order that 
those in search of material bearing on a particular subject will have 
no difficulty in finding the information needed. 

There has been much objection to the annual report as a medium 
of publicity on account of the expense involved in printing a suffi- 
cient number of copies for distribution to all interested patrons of 
the schools. This objection is met in School District No. 1 of Pueblo 
by distributing copies to a limited number of the most interested 
constituents, by placing copies in all libraries and reading rooms, 
and by reserving a supply to be circulated in the homes through the 
co-operation of the school children. In this way a limited number of 
copies may go into practically all the homes of the city. The parents 
are asked to look over the reports, read such parts of them as appeal 
to their interest, and then return them for further circulation. The 
following note sent with each book will explain the method of general 
circulation. 
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Kindly look over the “Table of Contents,” page 123, of this report, select 
the parts in which you are most vitally interested, and, after you have read 
them, return the book to the principal of your school. There are only a limited 
number of copies, and by this plan we hope to reach the largest number of our 
patrons with facts of vital interest concerning their schools. 

The schools are yours, and we are anxious to have your co-operation for their 
continued improvement. After you read the report, we would be pleased to have 
an opportunity of discussing with you any question or suggestion which may 
occur to you from reading it. The principal of your building or the superintend- 
ent of the district will be pleased to have a visit from you. 

You are cordially invited to visit and inspect your schools at any time. 

The many questions and comments coming to the offices of the 
superintendent and the principals of the various schools while these 
annual reports were being circulated were evidence that they were 
fulfilling their purpose as a publicity medium for the schools. 

Finally, a limited number of the annual reports should be bound 
so that they will serve as a permanent historical record of the educa- 
tional achievements of the schools. A good plan is to assemble them 
by periods of five years and bind them in substantial cloth or leather 
to be preserved in the library and office for future reference. The 
public schools of Owensboro, Kentucky, have bound volumes of the 
superintendents’ reports extending back to 1872 without a break, 
affording easily accessible data relative to every important move- 
ment in education in that city. 

When the material worth keeping is thus carefully selected, the 
annual report is the best and the most convenient form for pre- 
serving it and may be made a very effective medium of current 
publicity. Continued advance in education depends very largely 
on public understanding. Public sympathy and appreciation for 
education we already have, but sympathy and appreciation will 
not secure for the schools adequate support to meet the cost of an 
education that will satisfy the ever growing demands of a complex 
democratic organization. The public must know why the schools of 
today are costing more than did the schools of yesterday, and it 
must understand that to keep step with progress the schools of 
tomorrow must cost still more. The school administrator must 
always have at hand facts, figures, and arguments to support his 
demand for progress. 





THE SELECTION OF BRIGHT CHILDREN FOR 
SPECIAL CLASSES 


A. SCOTT LEE 
Jamaica Training School, New York City 


The idea of special classes for children showing unusual and rapid 
progress in school, which came as one of the results of the movement 
to provide special classes for dull or subnormal children, has been 
advocated by advanced students of education for several years. In 
an address in New York City in 1914, E. L. Thorndike called atten- 
tion to the fact that the United States government and a number of 
the states and cities, to say nothing of private societies, were spend- 
ing millions of dollars, doubtless justifiably, for the care of those 
whose mental ability was low, such as criminals, paupers, and defec- 
tives in mind or in body, but that nothing was being done by the 
states or by the nation in the way of special care for those who were 
unusually gifted. He said that, in his opinion, the benefit which would 
accrue to the state in the effort to preserve and to develop its best 
product so far as possible would be of far greater value than that 
derived from the care of the less able. During the past decade stu- 
dents of educational psychology have shown a keen interest in the 
development of opportunities for bright children, and many cities 
have attempted in one way or another to make provisions accord- 
ingly, but even today perhaps no city in the United States is giving 
as much attention to the gifted child as to the one of less promise 
and social worth at the lower end of the scale of ability and endow- 
ment. In spite of our fund of knowledge concerning the great 
differences in social, physical, and mental inheritance, the capable 
have been and still are, to a large extent, permitted to work with the 
mediocre and with the really incapable. Many believe that the 
children of unusually good physical and social inheritance will learn 
regardless of the perfection of the teaching environment, but more 
and more educators are coming to agree that even those of unusual 
endowment must be supplied with the most desirable opportunities 
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for their development and that the idea of grouping the most 
fortunately gifted children in classes offers a valuable suggestion for 
the providing of the most desirable school environment. 

Perhaps the lack of agreement on the part of many of our school 
officials concerning the meaning of the terms indicating the degrees 
of ability necessary for classification has hindered the movement in 
our city school systems, for a survey of the educational literature 
of the present day indicates rather loose meanings attached to such 
terms as “bright,” “gifted,” “precocious,” “specially capable,” and 
“supernormal” when used with reference to the intelligence, ability, 
and school progress of children. 

Lightner Witmer defines the “very bright child as one who 
has such a high measure of competency that he is able to learn more 
than the prescribed curriculum within the prescribed time under 
the prescribed conditions.’”* He estimates that of the children in our 
public schools, 60 per cent are “ordinary”; 20 per cent, “very 
bright”; and 20 per cent, “very inferior.” 

G. M. Whipple states that “by supernormal we imply ....a 
mental endowment superior to the average, a condition that corre- 
sponds on the plus side of mediocrity to subnormal on the minus 
side. The supernormal child is the gifted child, the talented child, 
the child of superior ability.”* The same author recommends that 
“the enrolment of a special room for gifted children should represent 
ordinarily a selection of approximately the top 10 per cent of the 
school population in the grades that are to be represented” and that 
the special room should be limited to children who possess an I.Q. 
of at least 115. 

Herbert Woodrow states that the intelligence quotient “can be 
used to describe any degree of brightness from idiocy to genius.”4 On 
the basis of the I.Q., he suggests the classification shown in Table I. 

t Lightner Witmer, “The Training of Very Bright Children,” Psychological Clinic, 
XIII (December 15, 1919), 80. 

* Guy Montrose Whipple, “Supernormal Children,” A Cyclopedia of Education, V, 
465. Edited by Paul Monroe. New York: Macmillan Co., 1913. 

3 Guy Montrose Whipple, Classes for Gifted Children, p. 118. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Co., 1919. 

4Herbert Woodrow, Brightness and Dullness in Children, p. 52. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1919. 
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L. M. Terman gives a classification,’ also based on the I.Q., 
which agrees very closely with that of Woodrow. 

There seems to be a general tendency among educators and 
psychologists to define “brightness,” “superior,” etc., in terms of 
the intelligence quotient, and, on the basis of the tests and the 
classifications that have been made, we may be reasonably safe in 
assuming that a “bright” child is a child having an I.Q. of 110 or 
higher and that the I.Q. may be taken as one of the measures for 
selecting gifted children for special classes. 

TABLE I* 











Percentage of 
1Q. All Children 
Included 





“Near” genius or genius Above 140 
Very superior 120-140 
Superior 110-120 
Normal or average QO-II0 
Dull, rarely feeble-minded 80- 90 
Borderline, sometimes dull, often feeble-minded.. .. 70- 80 
Feeble-minded Below 70 
50-70 

20 oF 25-50 

Below 20 or 25 











* Herbert Woodrow, op. cit., p. 54. 


There is no definite information with regard to the number of 
American school systems which make provisions for special classes 
for bright children. T. S. Henry? reported that up to 1917 he had 
been able to discover fourteen cities in which there were special 
classes for gifted children. It was inferred that most of these classes 
were preparatory classes for early entrance into high school. 

A more recent study was made in this field by Frank N. Free- 
man.’ Professor Freeman sent a questionnaire to cities in the United 
States having populations of twenty-five thousand. or more, re- 
questing information with regard to the provisions made for bright 

1 See article by Theodore Saam, “Intelligence Testing as an Aid to Supervision,” 
Elementary School Journal, XX (September, 1919), 27. 

2 Theodore S. Henry, Classroom Problems in the Education of Gifted Children. 
Nineteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1920. 

3 Frank N. Freeman, “Provision in the Elementary School for Superior Children,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXI (October, 1920), 117-31. 
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children—the organization of special classes for bright children, the 
manner of their selection, and provisions for their instruction. Re- 
plies were received from 141 cities, about one-half the number to 
which questionnaires were sent. It was found that many cities were 
attempting to make adjustments for bright children. One city was 
promoting by subject; fourteen cities had arranged for frequent 
promotions; seven cities permitted the children to enter the grades 
according to their ability; two cities provided extra work for the 
bright children; two cities assigned special teachers to assist the 
bright children; forty-one cities reported the organization of special 
classes for the bright children. 

With a view to securing data not covered by previous studies and 
to finding out the current methods used by the largest cities of the 
country in selecting gifted children for special classes, a questionnaire 
was sent, during the school year 1924-25, to the cities in the United 
States having populations of one hundred thousand or more. The 
number of questionnaires sent was sixty-two. Fifty-one replies 
were received, but three of them were discarded because they 
omitted some of the essential data. Therefore, the results of this 
study are based on the returns from forty-eight cities. The ques- 
tionnaire used called for the following information. 

1. Do you select “bright” pupils for special classes in your school system? 
2. If so, please check below the methods used for selecting the bright pupils 
( ) a) Opinion of teacher, based on 


( ) Class grades 
) Examination grades 


Opinion of principal, based on 
Class grades 
xamination grades 
ttendance 
cial qualities 
eneral impression or estimate 


upil’s school record, based on 
Teacher’s marks 
Attendance 
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Deportment 


( 
( ) Social qualities 
( 


) 
) 
) 
d) 


ee School achievement tests (arithmetic, reading, spelling, etc.) 
How many different subject tests were used? 
How many times were tests repeated? 
( )  e) Intelligence tests (Binet, National, etc.) 
How many different tests were used? 
Names of tests used 
Number of times tests were given 
( ) ff) Under age for the “age-grade” group of the class 
Number of months under age used as index, indicating “bright- 
ness” 
( )  g) Other methods not included in above 
. Please check below periods of school life when selections are made for special 
classes for “bright” pupils. 
( ) Kindergarten 
Methods used (Indicate by use of a, b, etc. above) 
I.Q. or other score used as index for “brightness” 
First grade 
Methods used (Indicate by use of a, 8, etc.) 
Names of intelligence tests used 
Scores required for indicating “brightness” 
Names of achievement tests used 
Scores required for indicating “brightness” _ 
(NotEe.—The questionnaire was here extended to secure data for each 
grade through the tenth and in each case included the same items of 
information as indicated for the first grade.) 
. Please check below other provisions made by your school system for bright 
pupils. 
( ) Promotion by subject 
( ) Frequent promotion 
( ) Selecting grade according to ability 
( ) Extended curriculums for pupils in special classes (two years in one) 
( ) Enriched curriculums for pupils in special classes (added material) 
( ) Specially selected teachers for classes of bright children 
. Does the grouping of “bright” pupils in special classes tend to make them 
egotistical, snobbish, or undemocratic? 
( ) No 
( ) Yes 
Remarks 








The replies from the questionnaires show that, of the forty-eight 
cities reporting, twenty-nine make provisions for selecting bright 
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pupils for special classes; nineteen do not make such provisions. The 
methods of selection cover a wider range and show the use of more 
scientific procedure than do those reported to Professor Freeman. 
While Professor Freeman states that “more than one basis of selec- 
tion was used,” there are indications that most of the selections were 
based on teachers’ judgments and school marks. In the present 
study ten cities reported the selection of bright pupils on the basis 
of the combined results of (a) opinion of teacher, (6) opinion of 
principal, (c) pupil’s school record, (d) school achievement tests, 
and (e) intelligence tests. In four of these ten cities the teachers’ 
and the principals’ opinions are based on class grades, examination 
grades, attendance, social qualities, and general impressions. Other 
qualities mentioned as basic factors are weight, physical condition, 
home environment, and health. The principals of three cities base 
their opinions on class grades, examination grades, and attendance. 
The most common bases of selection used by the twenty-nine cities 
are examination grades, class grades, and general impressions. 

Seven cities reported the selection of bright pupils based on 
opinion of teacher, school achievement tests, and intelligence tests. 
Two cities make selections on the basis of opinion of teacher, school 
achievement tests, and pupil’s school record. 

The number of achievement tests given varies from one to six, 
the average being three. The achievement tests used most frequent- 
ly in selecting the bright pupils are as follows: 

Kindergarten: 

Detroit kindergarten test 
First grade: 

Pressey first-grade reading test 

Detroit first-grade reading test 
Second grade: 

Thorndike-McCall reading scale 

Haggerty reading examination 
Third grade: 

Monroe reading test 

Ayres spelling scale 

Pittsburgh arithmetic scale 
Fourth grade: 

Monroe reading test 

Thorndike-McCall reading scale 
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Woody arithmetic scale 
Courtis arithmetic test 
Ayres spelling scale 
Buckingham spelling scale 
Fifth grade: 
Chapman-Lippincott reading test 
Thorndike-McCall reading scale 
Monroe reading test 
Ayres spelling scale 
Courtis arithmetic test 
Thorndike-McCall arithmetic test 
Sixth grade: 
Monroe reading test 
Thorndike-McCall reading test 
Ayres spelling scale 
Monroe arithmetic test 
Woody-McCall arithmetic test 
Courtis arithmetic test 
Seventh and eighth grades: 
Monroe arithmetic test 
Courtis arithmetic test 
Heard-Bagley history test 


The intelligence tests used in selecting bright pupils for special 
classes, listed in the order of the frequency with which they were 
reported, are (1) National, (2) Otis, (3) Stanford-Binet, (4) Illinois, 
(5) Terman, (6) Haggerty, (7) Dearborn, (8) Pressey. There is a 
general tendency to use more than one intelligence test or to repeat 
a single test once in establishing I.Q.’s rather than to compute an 
estimate on one test. For obvious reasons, this tendency is to be 
commended. 

The period of school life when brightness is discovered and 
appropriate measurements are taken for classification has an impor- 
tant bearing on the whole problem. The general practice until very 
recently was to delay the selection of bright pupils until the higher 
grades were reached. Returns from the twenty-nine cities providing 
special classes indicate that there is a growing tendency to locate 
special ability and general ability in the lower grades. Seven cities 
reported that selections are made in the kindergarten; twelve, in 
the first grade; eleven, in the second grade; ten, in the third grade; 
twelve, in the fourth grade; eleven, in the fifth grade; ten, in the 
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sixth grade; ten, in the seventh grade; ten, in the eighth grade; four, 
in the ninth grade; and one, in the tenth grade. The best practice, 
of course, is to have the selections made in the early grades, so that 
opportunities may be offered by the school commensurate with the 
child’s ability and capacity to learn. 

Up to the present time there does not seem to have been devel- 
oped any uniformity in adapting curriculums to the bright pupils in 
the special classes. Twenty cities reported “enriched curriculums” 
for the pupils in the special classes; nine cities reported “extended 
curriculums” for such classes. Six cities make provision for bright 
pupils by “selecting grade according to ability,” and twenty-three 
cities provide for ‘frequent promotion.” “Promotion by subject” 
is permitted in twelve cities. 

The term “brightness” is used almost exclusively with reference 
to the results of intelligence tests. One might infer that achievement 
tests are used to check the scores made in the intelligence tests. In 
38 per cent of the cases reported, “brightness” is indicated by an 
1.Q. of 120 or higher; in 15 per cent of the cases, by an I.Q. of 110 or 
higher; in 7 per cent of the cases, by three and one-half years under 
age; and 8 per cent of the cases were reported under each of the 
following headings: I.Q. of 104 or higher, I.Q. of 115 or higher, two 
years under age for the grade, upper 25 per cent of the class, upper 
20 per cent of the class. The range of measures used in indicating 
brightness seems rather wide when one considers the amount of 
experimental work that has been done in this field within recent 
years. 

In his experimental work at Urbana, Illinois, G. M. Whipple’ 
called attention both to the need of special training for teachers of 
classes for gifted children and to the need of more scientific evidence 
with regard to the type of personality and to the character of train- 
ing most desirable for a teacher intrusted with this kind of work. 
Professor Freeman, in the study referred to, reported only two cities 
as requiring special teachers to assist bright pupils. It is encouraging 
to note that of the twenty-nine cities furnishing data for this study, 
eight reported that special teachers are selected for the classes of 


Guy Montrose Whipple, Classes for Gifted Children, pp. 115-18. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1919. 
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bright children. The questionnaire was too long to provide for the 
additional and interesting data with regard to the basis of selection 
of these special teachers and to the most successful methods used 
by them in the special classes. Further profitable studies should be 
made along these lines. 

A few sociologists and educators have objected to the practice 
of segregating precocious children on the ground that such procedure 
is undemocratic, leads to unsocial attitudes, and results in habits of 
selfishness, snobbishness, etc. In order to obtain reliable data show- 
ing the opinions of school officials with regard to this matter, the 
following question was inserted in the questionnaire. “Does the 
grouping of ‘bright’ pupils in special classes tend to make them 
egotistical, snobbish, or undemocratic?” In the fifty-one question- 
naires returned, only one school official expressed objection to the 
placing of bright pupils in special classes because they might develop 
such tendencies. This objection was based on the argument that 
“any segregation of the mentally strong or weak from the regular 
classes of children in school work would be a rank injustice to the 
other classes of children.” A further objection was made to the 
plan on the ground that the bright pupils would be advanced into 
the high school at an age too young for their social welfare. However 
valid these objections may be, this study indicates that school 
officials in the larger cities do not believe that the grouping of bright 
children in special classes is dangerous socially or opposed to our 
democratic institutions. 

By way of summary, it may be said that this study suggests the 
following trends in school systems of cities in the United States with 
populations of one hundred thousand or more: (1) the early selec- 
tion of bright pupils for special classes, with a central tendency 
toward the fourth grade, (2) the employment of more than one 
examination as a basis for estimating the I.Q., (3) the use of achieve- 
ment tests to supplement the results of intelligence tests as a basis 
for classification, (4) the growing recognition of the necessity for 
specially prepared teachers for classes of gifted. children, (5) the 
almost universal belief among school officials that the grouping of 
bright pupils in special classes does not tend to make them egotisti- 
cal, snobbish, or undemocratic. 





ADAPTATION OF INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 
TO CLASS SYSTEM OF ORGANIZATION 


JASPER T. PALMER 
Sophie J. Mee School, Mount Vernon, New York 


Through the inspiration and guidance of Superintendent William 
H. Holmes, practically every teacher in the public school system of 
Mount Vernon, New York, has become skilled in individualizing his 
or her teaching. Dr. Holmes believes in retaining the good features 
of the class system of instruction and at the same time individualiz- 
ing much of the teaching and adapting individual differences to the 
class organization. 

Dr. Holmes acquired the inspiration for the individualized in- 
struction done in thé Mount Vernon schools through the work of 
John Kennedy, former superintendent of schools in Batavia, New 
York, who was the first educator in the United States to recognize 
the real need of individualizing school work. He admonishes his 
teachers to get the right spirit first. He feels that the right spirit is 
the motive power that sends the teacher along the way of right 
method to victory over slow and retarded minds. The essentials of 
the right spirit are cheerfulness, sympathy, and patience. After 
the right spirit must come the right method. Much stress is laid on the 
importance of having the child who is receiving individual instruc- 
tion sit beside the teacher at her desk. At once there is created in the 
child’s mind the spirit of helpfulness and guidance. The teacher 
works to remove the elementary difficulty, and the pupil is made 
self-helpful. The pupils are taught how to study, and the teacher 
finds the pupils who need individual help. 

As an aid in guiding the teachers in the Mount Vernon system of 
individual instruction, one of the supervising principals organized 
ten points, which have been printed on a card the size of the indi- 
vidual record cards. A copy is included with every set of record 
cards as a constant guide and reminder to the teacher. The ten 
points are as follows: 
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AIDs FOR THE INDIVIDUAL-HELP PERIODS 
(Supervised Study) 


1. Do all the children thoroughly understand the assigned seat work? Are 
my directions clear? 

2. Do all the children understand why they are working on the present 
assignment? Do they all see a real purpose in the work? 

3. Do all the children understand how and where to get the needed informa- 
tion? Do they understand how to select essentials and discard nonessentials? 

4. Do all the children understand how to take notes in assisting themselves? 

5. DoI occasionally move among my children to see that they are using the 
time profitably? 

6. Have I a well-organized system of calling individuals to my desk for 
help? Have I made notes from recitations and written work so that I know just 
who needs help? 

7. Does my individual-help work count? Does it make the weak stronger? 
Does it prevent failures i in subject promotion? 

8. Do I vary my methods and requirements in dealing with individuals? 
Do I take into account the varying degrees of intelligence or do I try to idee all 
up to the same standard? 

9. Do I keep in mind the fact that I am working with immature minds? 
Do I realize that more steps are necessary and that progress must be slower than 
with mature adult minds? 

10. Do I commend individual effort? Do I encourage the slow-minded by 
recognizing his efforts even though the results may not be 100 per cent or 
“excellent’’? 


As in every school system, not every teacher quickly adjusts 
herself to individualized instruction. New teachers particularly need 
guidance and leadership in adapting themselves to the plan. To 
assist the teachers, the following supplementary notes in the form 
of a self-survey are placed in their hands for permanent filing: 


SomE REASONS WHY THE Mount VERNON SYSTEM OF INDIVIDUALIZED 
INSTRUCTION MicuT Fain 
Do any of these reasons apply to you? (self-survey) 

1. Too much correcting of papers and other clerical work done during indi- 
vidual-help periods. 

2. Too little study to discover who really needs individual guidance; too 
often a feeling that no one needs it. 

3. Lack of sympathetic understanding between teacher and child helped. 

4. Unwillingness to go back to fundamentals, or failure to see the need of 
doing so. 

5. Inability to adapt teaching steps to the different individual needs. 
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6. Too little of teaching children how to study by themselves—how to find 
material and to discriminate between the essential and the nonessential. 
7. Failure to commend the little improvements—to recognize honest effort. 
8. Fear of developing dependence. 
9. Firm belief in traditional mass teaching. 
10. Lack of interest in looking into merits of Ssithvtdenbinatvection systems. 


As a means of guiding both teachers and children in their prog- 
ress, the elementary-school and high-school teachers, under the 
leadership of the supervisor of instruction, are reorganizing the 
courses of study with the major and minor objectives carefully 
listed. 

Teachers in the Mount Vernon schools have commented on the 
method of individualized instruction as follows: 

It has given me a better chance to study the individual and to do away with 
the strained relations sometimes existing between the pupils and their teacher. 

It helps to eliminate the after-school session, creates self-reliance for the 
timid, and establishes general benefits for all. 

Individual contact with the child opens up better understanding between 
teacher and pupil. 

_ The majority of the pupils of my class have voted that individual instruc- 
tion is a credit to this school system. The teacher makes a study of the child and, 
in clearing up his difficulties, leaves him happy and able to work independently. 

Great aid to the foreign-speaking children in teaching them English. 

Helps the bright child who is often “born short” in certain subjects. 

Has been most valuable in improving written composition in the case of the 
slow pupils. 

A splendid opportunity to help the individual who enters late. 


One pupil made the following comments about her teacher and 
the individual attention she was receiving: 

When I go to recite to Miss , | do not feel as if she were my teacher, 
but a pupil of the class. * 

The individual-help period means a great deal to me. Miss explains 
everything clearly. When one has recited on a certain topic, she will discuss a 
few important points pertaining to the topic. 

I always enjoy working with Miss because she explains things in such 
a jolly way. 





WHAT WORDS SHOULD CHILDREN BE TAUGHT TO 
SPELL? II. VOCABULARIES OF 
VARIOUS TYPES 


FREDERICK S. BREED 
University of Chicago 


A prodigious amount of work has been done by educational 
investigators to determine precisely what words children should be 
taught to spell in the public schools. Words from diverse sources 
and in varying numbers have been tabulated in various ways. 
What agreement has been reached with regard to curriculum re- 
quirements in spelling? This question was discussed in the first 
article of this series, and an attempt was made to provide an answer. 
A number of vocabularies of different kinds were reduced to a 
comparable basis, and the amount of agreement among them was 
determined, the assumption being that the goal of investigation in 
each case was the same and that the disparity among the lists could 
be used as a measure of the error in the results. When the vocabu- 
laries were compared one with another, the average disparity was 
shown to be about 50 per cent. It was concluded, however, that this 
percentage must not be regarded as a measure of failure on the part 
of the investigators, for comparison of their results with a good 
sample of curriculum-making in spelling published just prior to the 
scientific period indicated quite decisively that distinct progress has 
been made. 

In the majority of the investigations the source of material was 
either adult correspondence or children’s themes, and the basis for 
the selection of words was frequency of use. The relative validity 
of the two types of vocabulary will be discussed in a later article. 
Meanwhile, consideration will be given to certain types of vocabu- 
lary not belonging to the foregoing groups. 

One of these types is the vocabulary based on erroneous spellings 
found in children’s written work. As examples, the lists by Monk,’ 

t Ella M. Monk, “The Washington, D.C., Spelling List,” Elementary School 
Journal, XVI (October, 1915), 96-103. 
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Ballou,t and Melcher? may be mentioned. It may seem theoretically 
sound to base the content of the spelling course on the words most 
commonly misspelled by children; yet, closer examination of the 
fruits of this theory does not increase one’s confidence in it. In the 
first place, it should be observed that if the schools were in possession 
of a vocabulary con containing the words used in written communica- 
tion, this , this vocabulary would include the words commonly misspelled. 
A misspelling vocabulary should be found within the range of 
common usage if teaching is to be directed where it is most needed. 
In practice, however, the misspelling lists do not seem to satisfy 
this requirement. What is the significance of the fact, previously 
reported, that 27.3 per cent of the words in the Melcher vocabulary 
are duplicated in the Champion Spelling Book, while only 18 or 19 per 
cent of the words in the Champion Spelling Book are found in the 
Jones-Bauer and the Horn vocabularies, which represent the com- 
mon usage of children and of adults, respectively? When this fact 
is considered in connection with the further fact that the Jones- 
Bauer and the Horn vocabularies agree more closely with each other 
than either agrees with the Melcher list, one is led to believe that 
this misspelling vocabulary has strayed from the region of common 
usage. Furthermore, this view seems to be supported by a detailed 
study of the character of the words in the Melcher list and in the 
Champion Spelling Book. Many of the words recall memories of the 
days when the content of the spelling lesson seemed rapidly to grow 
in rarity and in difficulty as the pupils advanced in skill. The advo- 
cate of the misspelling list may contend, however, that his plan 
favors efficiency because drill is not directed where drill is not 
needed. It is argued that many words commonly used do not re- 
quire emphasis in the spelling course. In opposition to this point of 
view, it may be stated that all words have some difficulty; hence all 
words in common use need some attention. If a considerable number 
of words in the common-use list are found to rate low in difficulty, 
the task of education is simply fortunately reduced. The writer is 

t Provisional Minimum and Supplementary Lists of Spelling Words for Pupils in 
Grades I to VIII. School Document No. 8. Boston: Boston Public Schools, 1914. 

2 Preliminary Report of the Committee on Spelling Appointed by the Elementary 


School Principals’ Section. Research Bulletin No. 2. Kansas City, Missouri: Public 
Schools, 1916. Pp. 48. 
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convinced that a more scientific method of handling the problem 
would be, first, to select words on the basis of common usage and, 
second, to distribute drill through the list on the basis of objectively 
ascertained difficulty. 

The determination of a vocabulary on the basis of misspelling 
is, moreover, better in theory than it has been in practice. Reasons 
for this situation become evident from a closer study of the lists, 
The Melcher vocabulary is the most objectively derived of the three 
under consideration. Melcher tabulated his words and their fre- 
quencies from actual misspellings found in children’s written com- 
positions. Ballou and Monk, on the other hand, proceeded more 
subjectively. Teachers were requested to submit lists of words most 


TABLE IV 


CoMPARISONS OF MISSPELLING VOCABULARIES 








Total Number Percentage 
Vocabularies Number of of of 
Words Common Words | Common Words 





Melcher and Ballou 1,057 536 
Melcher and Monk 510 193 
Melcher and Jones 100 36 














commonly misspelled in their grades but were not asked to make 
definite tabulations from written work. As a result, the basis of the 
Ballou and the Monk lists is teacher opinion. 

An idea of the degree of similarity that obtains in these misspell- 
ing vocabularies can be gathered from the data in Table IV. The 
Melcher list was first reduced to the size of the Ballou list and later 
reduced further for comparison with the Monk list. The Melcher 
list and the Ballou list show an amount of agreement about equal 
to that discovered in earlier comparisons, while the amount of 
agreement between the Melcher list and the Monk list is low. When 
one considers the relatively small number of words in the latter 
comparison (510), the percentage of common words appears sur- 
prisingly low. A similar percentage of common words is found for 
the one hundred “‘demons”’ of the Jones list and the one hundred 
words of highest frequency in the Melcher list. Investigators seeking 
the words most commonly misspelled by children should be able to 
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reach greater agreement than 38 per cent on the first five hundred 
words, to say nothing of 36 per cent on the first one hundred words. 

In the building of a misspelling vocabulary, after an objective 
method of selecting words has been adopted, attention must be 
given to the mode of establishing frequencies for individual words. 
The Melcher list is the only list of this group in which frequencies 
are given. This list, commendable for the objectivity of its selective 
procedure, seems open to criticism on account of the nature of the 
frequency values which it provides. The frequency figure for a given 
word is simply the number of misspellings of that word found in the 
written work examined. In criticism of this method, it can be rightly 
urged that the number of times a word is misspelled in a given num- 
ber of running words is an acceptable index of misspelling difficulty 
only when other things are equal. In the case of this list the number 
of times different words were used was not ‘“‘equal” or constant; as 
a result, words with a relatively low misspelling index may have a 
relatively high spelling difficulty. The ratio of frequency of misspell- 
ing to frequency of use should have been employed as the index of 
difficulty. 

Statistical studies support the foregoing objection. The following 
facts relating to the Melcher list may be noted. (1) Twenty-five 
root words selected at random have a total misspelling frequency of 
1,054, while twenty-five simple derivatives of these words have a 
total misspelling frequency of 363. (2) The correlation between the 
frequency ranking of fifty words chosen from the list with the diffi- 
culty ranking of the same fifty words on the Ayres scale is —.0043. 
(3) The correlation between the rank of fifty words according to the 
third-grade frequencies and the rank of the same fifty words accord- 
ing to Ballou’s objective evaluations in the third grade is —.35. 
(4) The correlation between the rank of fifty words according to 
Ballou’s third-grade difficulty evaluations and the rank of the same 
fifty words for the third grade on the Ayres scale is .30. 

The comparison of the frequency of misspelling of root and de- 
rived words in the Melcher list yields a result that reflects unfavor- 
ably. on the reliability of the word frequencies. Derivatives are 
known to be more difficult, on the average, than the words from 
which they are derived; yet in the case of the Melcher list the total 
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number of misspellings of twenty-five simple derivatives is only 
about one-third as great as the total number of misspellings of the 
corresponding root words. The correlation between the two series 
of frequencies is —.23. Evidently, this result is due to the greater 
frequency of use of the root words and to the resulting increase in 
the number of opportunities for misspelling. 

In the second item no agreement is shown between the ranking 
in difficulty of fifty words in the Melcher list and the ranking in 
difficulty of the same fifty words in the Ayres scale. It will be re- 
called that the Ayres evaluations are based on objective tests. The 
burden of proof therefore rests on the less objectively determined 
values. 

The third item reports a similar comparison between rankings 
of the same words, this time in the same grade. One rank series was 
based on Melcher’s data; the other, on data provided by Ballou. 
The Ballou data in this case are perfectly objective and should not 
be discounted on account of the earlier criticism of his plan of 
vocabulary selection. His difficulty evaluations were carefully and 
experimentally made after his words were chosen. The comparison 
reported does not require acceptable words; they need only be 
identical. The inverse correlation indicates not only lack of agree- 
ment but marked disagreement. The writer is not prepared to 
suggest an explanation for the unexpected size of the negative 
correlation. Error in the process of calculation was suspected, but 
none was found on rechecking. The main purpose of this item is 
accomplished, however, when it exhibits the relation between the 
Melcher frequencies and those of an investigation in which the 
frequency of misspelling was determined by a less doubtful method. 

The fourth item is concerned with the amount of agreement 
between different rankings of the same fifty words when both rank 
series rest on more trusted evaluations. Data from Ballou and Ayres 
were used. The correlation in this case is .30. In other words, the two 
lists in this comparison agree much more fully with each other than 
either list agrees with the Melcher list. 

It therefore seems evident that, while the Melcher list may be 
accepted as indicating with some degree of accuracy the words 
commonly misspelled by children, it should not be accepted as a 
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basis for determining the relative difficulty of words. The method 
of selecting words and especially the method of determining their 
difficulty could be improved by using as the index of misspelling 
the ratio between the number of misspellings of a word and the 
number of occurrences of that word. 

Another type of vocabulary that deserves attention is that based 
on various kinds of adult writing. This vocabulary recognizes 
correspondence as a source of words but covers also, with no distinc- 
tion in emphasis, such material as is found in newspapers, in fiction, 
and in the Bible. The best known representative of this type is the 
Ayres list™ of one thousand words. The progress of educational re- 
search has been so rapid since Ayres published his famous list that 
this vocabulary may be said to have served its greatest usefulness. 
In making this statement, careful distinction should be drawn be- 
tween the Ayres spelling scale and the Ayres word list. The scale is 
a masterly achievement in the field of practical measurement and 
statistical technique. The word list, however, does not represent 
an acceptable application either of the principle of social utility 
or of the principles of statistical procedure. There seems to be no 
valid argument for the recognition of biblical or of general newspaper 
material in the construction of a spelling vocabulary, certainly no 
argument for the recognition of this material on a par with corre- 
spondence. Journalists constitute too small a part of the general 
population to have a determining influence on the selection of the 
spelling vocabulary, and the distinctive elements in the language 
of the prophets and of the apostles are not greatly demanded in the 
written communications of the masses. 

A second objection relates to the method of weighting employed 
in computing the frequencies of the thousand words. In the amalga- 
mation of the frequency data of Knowles, Eldridge, Cook and 
O’Shea, and Ayres (earlier list), the method operated in such a way 
as to weight the frequencies of a given word in inverse proportion 
to the total number of running words from which it was obtained, 
a procedure which could be justified only in case the different fre- 
quencies were equally reliable. This is not at all probable. 


tL. P. Ayres, A Measuring Scale for Ability in Spelling. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1915. Pp. 60. 
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It is important to examine carefully the statistical issue involved, 
for it arises wherever vocabularies with accompanying word fre- 
quencies are composited; that is, combined in the form of a single 
vocabulary—a practice which promises to be more common in the 
near future. On the basis of a brief description given by Ayres, 
an attempt is here made to reproduce and to apply his method of 
combining word frequencies. The necessary data for the calculation 
of the frequency of the word ‘‘the” are presented in Table V. 
Ayres’s value of 6,393 for the frequency of this word can be obtained 


TABLE V 


DATA FOR THE COMPUTATION OF WorRD FREQUENCIES IN THE AYRES LIST 








Number of | Frequency , Weight of 
Vocabulary Running of the Frequency of the Word “The” We rd 


0 
Words |Word “The” in 100,000 Words Frequency 





918 4.232 3,885 
23,629 918 x = 4.232 
23,629 4.232 100,000 


7,606 5 3,803 
x 


7,606 





200,000 .5 100,000 


4,290 2.273 9,751 


43,989 2.273 100,000 


8,131 I 8,131 
8,131 x = 
100,000 I 100,000 

















by computing the mean of the numerators of the fractions in the 
next to the last column of this table whose denominators are 100,000; 
that is, the sum of 3,885, 3,803, 9,751, and 8,131 divided by 4 
equals 6,393. Similar computations have been made for the words 
“and,” “of,” “to,” “in,” “when,” and “only”; in each case the 
results coincided with those of Ayres. In a few cases where the 
results did not agree, the disagreement was apparently not due to 
difference in method. The published values for the words ‘‘ever”’ 
and “‘where” can be obtained by omitting from consideration the 
frequency figure of one or more lists. One or two instances of dis- 
agreement are clearly traceable to clerical error. 

If there is now a clear understanding of the method by which the 
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frequencies were composited, inquiry should next be made into the 
implications of this method. First, as stated, the frequencies of the 
basic lists are weighted in inverse proportion to the total number of 
running words. The weights for the different vocabularies are shown 
in the last column of Table V. The frequencies of the vocabulary 
depending on the smallest body of data are multiplied by a factor 
more than eight times as large as that by which the frequencies of 
the vocabulary depending on the largest body of data are multiplied. 
Note that the procedure in the case of the word “the” gives a weight- 
ed frequency of 3,885 for the vocabulary having the smallest total 
number of running words and 3,803 for the vocabulary having the 
largest total number of running words, which means that the small- 
est vocabulary has just as much influence in determining the derived 
frequency as has the largest. Since the frequency values of the 
larger vocabularies are probably more reliable than those of the 
smaller ones, other things being equal, the foregoing procedure does 
not seem consistent with the best statistical practice, 

The defect of the method can be better seen by looking at it 
from a slightly different angle. What should be the procedure of an 
investigator in combining the frequencies of two separate lists of 
words compiled from the written discourse of adults, the total num- 
ber of running words in the two cases differing considerably? 
Clearly, he should proceed precisely as he would if he were working 
on a single list from day to day. On any given day he would add to 
the previous total number of running words the number of word 
occurrences covered, and he would add to the previous frequency of 
any word the number of new occurrences of that word. Evidently, 
a like procedure should be followed in combining the lists of different 
investigators. This method is more valid statistically because it 
permits the frequencies from different vocabularies to affect the 
final frequency of a word in proportion to the size of the vocabu- 
laries. Moreover, it has the additional merit of greater simplicity. 
Finally, it may be of interest to note that the point under discussion 
has more than mere academic importance, for the two methods do 
not yield the same result. In the computation of the frequency of 
the word “‘the,” they produce frequencies that differ by 7o1. 

Thus far this article has dealt with two types of spelling vocabu- 
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lary: (1) the vocabulary based on misspellings found in children’s 
themes and (2) the vocabulary based on adult usage in various kinds 
of written discourse. It was concluded that neither one of these types 
furnishes the most promising lead for the solution of the vocabulary 
problem in spelling. Three other prominent types remain for discus- 
sion: (1) the vocabulary based on adult usage in correspondence, 
(2) the vocabulary based on children’s usage in themes, and (3) 
the vocabulary based on both of these sources. 

As suggested in the preceding article of this series, one cannot 
adequately discuss the merits of the vocabularies just mentioned 
without examining the principle on which the whole program of 
modern curriculum-making most heavily rests. Largely through the 
influence of the scientific students of the curriculum, the educational 
outlook in recent years has become increasingly sociological. The 
psychological school has been looking to the activities of the child 
for guidance in selecting content and in devising methods of in- 
struction, while the newer school has concentrated its attention on 
the activities of social life. The material of its investigations lies 
almost exclusively within the field of adult activities. A study of 
the general trend would lead one to suspect that the adult rather 
than the child is the measure of all things curricular. 

As stated earlier, some of the comparisons shown in Table I were 
made with a view to revealing the amount of agreement that exists 
between vocabularies based on adult correspondence and vocabula- 
ries based on the written discourse of children. When the Horn list, 
a composite of eleven investigations of adult correspondence, was 
compared with the Jones-Bauer list, each at the total of 1,732 words, 
the identical element constituted 60.7 per cent of the total. As 
previously explained, the Jones-Bauer list is made up of the words 
common to the Jones and the Bauer vocabularies, each composed 
of words appearing most commonly in children’s compositions. 
When the same Horn composite list was reduced to 1,698 words and 
compared with a children’s writing vocabulary containing the 1,698 
common words in the Studley-Ware and the Smith lists, the identical 
element was found to be 47.0 per cent of the common total. The 
average identity for these two comparisons is 53.9 per cent. 

The disparity that exists between the results of these two impor- 
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tant types of investigation is primarily due to one or to both of the 
following causes: (1) imperfect methods of studying word usage and 
(2) actual difference between the word usage of children and that 
of adults. In the discussions of the first article in this series it 
seemed evident that the disparity between vocabularies varies with 
the reliability of the methods of investigation used. For example, a 
spelling vocabulary based on teachers’ grade lists shows markedly 
less agreement with objectively derived vocabularies of three differ- 
ent types than the latter vocabularies show among themselves. Dif- 
ferences in the kind and in the amount of material employed as 
well as in the methods of tabulation were found to be important fac- 
tors affecting the reliability of the lists. 

It is clear enough that the divergence of 46.1 per cent between 
the adult composite and the childhood lists is due in part to differ- 
ences in methods of investigation. Is the divergence traceable entire- 
ly to this cause? This question raises an extremely vital point. In 
certain quarters an attempt is being made to attribute all the dispar- 
ity found between these two types of vocabulary to variation in meth- 
ods of research. In fact, it has been recently urged that the disparity 
indicated is due to the imperfect work of the investigators who based 
their lists on children’s themes. Whether the unreliability is attri- 
buted to both types of vocabulary or to one type only, the result is 
likely to be the same: the conclusion may be prematurely reached 
that there is no real difference between the word usage of children 
and that of adults. If there is no real difference, if both sets of 
investigations are equally reliable, one set could as logically be made 
the basis of the spelling vocabulary as the other. If, however, as is 
claimed by a recent writer, the disparity is due to the unreliability 
of the childhood lists, adult usage should be made the basis of the 
spelling vocabulary for the present. This would mean, as this writer 
argues, “that the words to be taught in school shall be those words 
which are used in life outside the school.” The practical import of 
this argument is clear. If the reasoning is valid, spelling texts and 
word lists which are based solely on the written correspondence of 
adults should take precedence over those which are based on the 
written work of children. 

The question for discussion now takes this form: When properly 
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investigated, will the common writing vocabulary of children and 
that of adults be found identical? By “common” is meant within 
the four thousand words most frequently used. 

Attention may be devoted first to the argument that the lack 
of identity between the childhood and the adult vocabularies which 
have been compiled is due to the unreliability of the former. The 
evidence furnished is in the form of data supposed to indicate undue 
lack of agreement among the children’s lists. The evidence is 
questionable, for it fails to take into consideration the fact that lack 
of agreement in this instance is a relative matter. This lack of 
agreement must be measured in comparison with the lack of agree- 


TABLE VI 


DEGREE OF AGREEMENT AMONG ADULT VOCABULARIES 








r Number of Percentage of 
Vocabularies Common Words Common Words 





Ayres og words) and Cook and O’Shea (100 


55 55-9 


Andersen (3,084 words*) and Cook and O’Shea 
(2,970 words) 57.3 (Andersen) 
59.6 (Cook and O’Shea) 


Ayres (542 words) and Houser (521) words .. 45.0 (Ayres) 
46.8 (Houser) 











* Three repeated words omitted. 


ment among adult lists. In Table VI are presented data showing 
the amount of agreement among several adult-correspondence 
vocabularies which were used in the compilation of the Horn 
composite list. No adjustments of derivatives were made in these 
lists prior to the comparisons. The first comparison shows the 
amount of agreement between the one hundred words of the highest 
frequency in the Ayres correspondence list and the one hundred 
words of the highest frequency in the Cook and O’Shea list. It will 
be observed that the identity is only 55 per cent, and it may be 
inferred that the percentage of identity will, in general, decrease as 
successive hundreds of words are compared. The second comparison 
shows the degree of identity between Andersen’s published list and 
the published portion of the vocabulary of Cook and O’Shea. The 
totals happen to be almost equal. The degree of agreement is not 
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unusually large. Lastly, it is shown that the agreement between the 
Ayres and the Houser lists falls below 50 per cent. The percentages 
in this table, it can be seen, are very similar to those which have been 
secured in many previous comparisons. The evidence, instead of 
indicating unusual disagreement among childhood vocabularies, 
indicates that vocabularies of the adult type agree to about the same 
extent as do vocabularies of the childhood type. 

If, then, the childhood and the adult vocabularies represent with 
about equal fidelity what they purport to represent, disparity 
between the two cannot be charged to either one alone. The facts 
do not support the argument that the application of better methods 
in the collation of childhood vocabularies will show their identity 
with the adult lists. In the light of the facts, it is preposterous for 
an investigator on one side of this question to make of his handiwork 
a standard by which to judge the work of the investigator on the 
other side unreliable. 

SUMMARY 

In their attempts to determine the words of a minimal spelling 
list for the public schools investigators have used various principles 
of selection. The difference in principles depends mainly on a differ- 
ence in source material and has resulted in vocabularies of several 
types. There are (1) vocabularies based on various kinds of written 
discourse of adults, including printed material, and (2) vocabularies 
based on the written discourse of children. Included among the 
first are (3) vocabularies based on the correspondence of adults and 
among the second (4) vocabularies based on the misspelled words of 
children. Lastly, there are (5) vocabularies based on both the writ- 
ten work of children and the correspondence of adults. 

Type 1 is unsatisfactory because of its inclusion of much mate- 
rial that is not justified on the basis of social need. 

Types 2 and 3 are the most prominent contenders for recognition 
and offer the most promising material for the solution of the spelling- 
vocabulary problem. The former represents the common needs of 
children in their everyday writing; the latter, the similar needs of 
adults. These two types differ in their content to the extent of from 
40 to so per cent. This difference,is due in part to imperfect methods 
of investigation on both sides. The adult-correspondence lists differ 
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from one another by about the same amount as do the childhood- 
theme lists. The next article in this series will consider the question: 
To what extent is the difference between these two types of vocabu- 
lary due to actual difference between the word usage of children 
and that of adults? 

The misspelling vocabularies, Type 4, have suffered from faulty 
technique of construction. Even if this were not the case, they would 
not form the most satisfactory basis for determining spelling needs 
for three reasons: (1) a reliable childhood-use vocabulary includes 
the misspelling vocabulary; (2) the easier words included in the 
former and not in the latter need some attention; (3) the misspelling 
vocabulary tends to include words that lack the support of frequent 
use. 

In the present state of knowledge Type 5 seems to promise the 
best results. 


[To be concluded] 





TEACHING MUSIC APPRECIATION BY MEANS OF 
THE MUSIC-MEMORY CONTEST 


J. C. SEEGERS 
Tileston Public School, Wilmington, North Carolina 


An examination of the literature bearing on the subject discloses 
the fact that the pedagogy of music, in so far as public-school pro- 
cedure is concerned, has undergone some very radical changes in 
the last few decades. The emphasis in the past was largely on per- 
formance, and music was considered largely a luxury rather than a 
legitimate part of the curriculum. Boston introduced music into 
the public schools in 1837, following the influence of the Pestalozzian 
schools, but this subject was not generally taught until many years 
later. In method, a Pestalozzian principle also was involved, for the 
approach to the subject was highly analytic, with the attempt to 
emphasize details of tone study and note-reading strongly manifest. 
As recently as 1895 Superintendent Edward Brooks, of the Phila- 
delphia school system, dealing with the teaching of music in a portion 
of his report for that year, concerned himself entirely with the more 
technical aspects of the subject. He placed the blame for the lack 
of appreciation of music which he said he found in this country on 
lack of training of a specific, technical nature. He demanded that 
teachers qualify themselves to teach music as well as the funda- 
mental subjects. Brooks seems to have been in harmony with the 
then prevalent conception of teaching music appreciation. 

Fifteen years later an eminent educator and pioneer thinker, in 
a monumental work, wrote a chapter on the pedagogy of music, 
from which the following excerpts are taken. 

Thought and reason and their vehicle, speech, are all three of them novelties 
in the natural development history of the soul. In the dim past, psychic life 
was very different Feeling, instinct, and impulse were all 
of this older, larger, deeper, and more generic soul of man that music is the best 


and truest of all expressions If we abandon ourselves to the very mad- 
ness of mysticism, we may say that vibrations and impacts are as old as matter, 
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heat, light Probably all energy is rhythmic and cadenced, so that in 
this sense the music of the spheres . . . . is no longer myth but science. To 
all these influences, protoplasm ... . has responded from the first 

Thus, in music, man may today dimly revive the most ancient elements and 
experiences in the history of his soul How zealous should be our advo- 
cacy of a pedagogy that shall guarantee to every soul, especially during adoles- 
cence, when it is most susceptible, adequate exposure to this art that has in it 
more promise and potency than any other kind of culture, that is without excep- 
tion of quintessential, liberal, humanistic, educational value.* 


Continuing, this author asks that teachers become more idealis- 
tic; that they convey to pupils the vast numbers of associations 
wrapped around compositions, the circumstances evoking the pro- 
ductions, the emotional appeals made by songs which have com- 
forted nations and have laid bare the very souls of composers; and 
that they lead pupils to sing because they want to sing. He says: 

Nowhere has the logical been so oblivious of, or opposed to, the genetic 
pedagogic order I honor the very indifference of the average child to its 
music lesson, because this is its own mute protest against a monstrous thing. 
. . . . We persistently and with stupidity ineffable assume that musical educa- 
tion is all in performance Children should, in fact, hear vastly more 
music than they sing or play; and this should be a prominent, if not a predomi- 
nant, part of their musical training. They must listen, and be taught how to do 
so by abundant experience and practice.? 


Without agreeing with the debatable phases of Hall’s interesting 
theory, one must admit the convincing nature of much of his argu- 
ment. Moreover, the quotations serve to substantiate the statement 
that the pedagogy of music has changed and that the emphasis has 
shifted from mere technique to appreciation. 

At present the tendency is to teach a certain amount of technical 
musical knowledge in the public-school course in an effort to enable 
all pupils to read simple music at sight, to sing with pleasure, and to 
understand certain fundamental musical concepts. -In addition, a 
great deal of time is spent in teaching appreciation, in endeavoring 
to develop a love of good music, largely by familiarizing the children 
with music of a desirable type. An attempt is made to teach the 
child to listen intelligently and gradually to acquire the ability to 
appreciate the more complex musical types. Incidentally, the child 

«G. Stanley Hall, Educational Problems, I, 91, 92, 94-95. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1911. 

2 Ibid., pp. 96, 122. 
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is taught a certain body of knowledge relative to music and musi- 
cians and to musical instruments. 

Five years after Dr. Hall stated his position, we find another 
observer describing a new era in music teaching. 

Having reformed its methods, elevated its standards, and thrown wide the 
door of opportunity all in the interest of the special student, it is now turning its 
favor toward those who stand outside the ranks of those who would play, sing, 
or compose; the noble company upon whom music depends for its patronage. 
. . . . It is shaping its plans and adjusting its methods with a view to an exten- 
sion of taste and appreciation among the people. Its ultimate purpose is to 
promote intelligent musical appreciation as a factor in popular education." 


There are certain specific reasons for this kind of teaching. 
It helps to satisfy that inner urge of which Hall speaks. It helps to 
develop those appreciations for which Kilpatrick? argues. There is 
at present very little disposition to quarrel with the statement that 
music appreciation answers a definite psychological need. Moreover, 
it provides specific training for a proper and desirable use of leisure 
time, an admitted responsibility of the public school. 

A secondary, but highly potential, effect of music appreciation 
lies in the ultimate development of American audiences which will 
attend and encourage worthy performances. No one at all familiar 
with the history of the drama or of music will discount the impor- 
tance of audiences in the fostering of either. Those familiar with 
the situation tell us that now, as never before, audiences are growing 
both in numbers and in discrimination. We are also told that now, 
as never before, good music is available to nearly anyone willing to 
listen. J. F. Cooke, editor of the Etude, speaking at the University 
of Pennsylvania during the Tenth Annual Schoolmen’s Week, said 
in part: “Communities are building in all parts of the country 
wonderful auditoriums costing from $50,000 to $30,000,000 each. 
Literally, billions are appropriated for these new structures. What 
will be their principal purpose? Music. Unquestionably, music.’’ 


t Edward Dickinson, The Education of a Music Lover. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1916. 

2 William Heard Kilpatrick, Foundations of Method: Informal Talks on Teaching. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1925. ; 

3 James Francis Cooke, “‘Our Stupendous Future in Music,” Tenth Annual School- 
men’s Week Proceedings, April 12-14, 1923, pp. 30-31. University of Pennsylvania 
Bulletin, Vol. XXIII, No. 38, Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1923. 
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He continued to speak of the enormous growth of the popular de- 
mand for music as exemplified by great musical organizations, the- 
ater orchestras, and similar developments. 

Dr. Hollis Daan, eminent musically and at that time state 
director of music in Pennsylvania, addressed the same meeting and 
also enthusiastically traced the growth of the popular demand for 
music and the great place music has taken in educational fields and 
in private life. Few are better qualified to speak with authority on 
the subject than Hollis Dann. 

If these observers are right, if there is in this country a tremen- 
dous wave of interest in music, the public school is largely responsible 
for the development of intelligent appreciation. If they are wrong 
and there is no great interest, the schools still face a grave respon- 
sibility in the arousing of interest. It seems, however, that the first 
alternative is correct, for, in spite of the shrill complaints of many 
who see nothing at present but love of jazz, in which they can see 
no good, it does not appear to be a stretching of the facts to say 
that never before has church music been at so high a level, that never 
before have so many communities offered free concerts, that never 
before has public-school music been so close to life-needs, and that, 
in general, more people are listening to music and demanding good 
music than ever before in the history of the country. The situation 
offers a great opportunity to the schools. 

It has been pretty clearly demonstrated that appreciation of 
music can be taught, just as appreciation of other arts can be taught, 
and that consistent effort on the part of the schools will result in 
both appreciation of music of the better type and a demand for it. 
These results can best be accomplished not by attacking music 
deemed undesirable but by making the desirable type familiar. This 
direct method is based on sound psychological principles of interest 
and activity. In addition to being superior to negative criticism, 
it is superior to the older attempts to teach appreciation by analyz- 
ing compositions or by citing the opinions of others. The first step 
is to see that much good music is heard, that appreciation is devel- 


* Hollis Dann, “Music as an Avocation,” Tenth Annual Schoolmen’s Week Pro- 
ceedings, April 12-14, 1923, pp. 24-29. University of Pennsylvania Bulletin, Vol. 
XXIII, No. 38. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1923. 
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oped through personal experience, for it is a subjective matter. As 
a recent writer ably points out, the results will not be equal in all 
individuals. But why should they be? Nor will the tastes be equally 
refined. The opinions will be honest opinions, however, and not 
snobbery, and it is better honestly to enjoy mediocre music than to 
pretend to enjoy complexities which are beyond one." 

It is likely that no single device has done as much as the music- 
memory contest to develop real appreciation of music and to stimu- 
late interest in music, even in localities where formal concerts are 
rare and great artists never appear. Credit for originating this idea 
is generally given to C. M. Tremaine, of the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music. Last year hundreds of city-wide con- 
tests were held, as well as several state contests and school programs. 

The general plan of the music-memory contest is simple, and it 
can readily be adapted to a local situation. As a rule, all that is 
required is a phonograph and access to a group of records, which in 
many cases need not even be purchased. 

The music-memory contest is a device for motivating appreci- 
ation work, the participants being placed in intimate contact with 
a body of selected music over a certain period of time. The first 
step, of course, is the selection of a program. As in all other matters, 
the program should be carefully adjusted to the prospective audi- 
ence. For children of junior high school age, one type of record or 
selection would be chosen; for a city-wide adult contest, another 
type. The present discussion assumes an audience of school children. 

It is not necessary that the school principal or other person 
making the selection be a musician or be thoroughly familiar with 
music. There are excellent helps in selecting programs which make 
it entirely possible for any intelligent person to select a program 
with a fair degree of success. The Victor Talking Machine Company 
distributes excellent material free of charge. The National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music, 45 West Forty-fifth Street, New 
York City, has also arranged some excellent programs. How- 
ever, it is wise to consider these items in program formation: the 
period of time over which the contest will extend, in order that there 
will not be too long a program for the practice time available; the 

*D. G. Mason, From Song to Symphony, chap.i. Boston: Oliver Ditson Co., 1924. 
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availability of phonograph records of the numbers chosen; and the 
opinions of local musicians. If contests have been held before, the 
program should not duplicate previous programs of recent years; 
they should repeat, to a degree, the types of music. Insure a variety 
of selections and a program which will appeal to the children for 
whom the program is designed. Admit the existence of Herbert and 
Sousa and lesser lights than they, even though in the back of your 
head Wagner and Beethoven may squirm and protest. Remember 
that, fundamentally, the program is to be enjoyed. 

The program having been decided upon, the next step is the 
“presenting” of the selections to the children. Before this is done, 
however, the whole plan of the contest should be made clear to all 
the teachers involved. The program, accurate in detail, should be 
given to each room—if possible, to each child. This program should 
list the several selections, giving the name, the nationality, the date 
of birth, and the date of death of the composer in each case. If the 
composer is living, it is well to state the fact. 

The actual presentation should be carefully considered. As a 
rule, this takes place in the auditorium, but it is largely a matter for 
individual decision. When a selection is presented, any possible 
relevant and interesting detail should be given. This includes facts 
regarding the composer, the circumstances leading to the production 
of the particular selection, the story involved in the piece itself, 
peculiarities of composition understandable by children, the musical 
instruments used in making the record, and similar items. All of 
this information is given in the literature published by the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music and by several of the talking- 
machine companies and in many books about music. 

The children should be encouraged to keep notebooks, in which 
they may place notes with regard to the selections and any scattered 
material which they can collect. Pictures of the composers, scenes 
from operas included in the program, descriptions of the selections, 
and descriptive matter relative to peoples whose folk-songs may 
appear in the program are examples of possible notebook materials. 

The duration of the preparation period is also a matter which 
varies with practice. Some prefer to complete the program within 
a relatively short period; others feel that seven or eight months is 
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not too long a time. Likely, the longer the period, the better the 
effect. 

The emphasis should always be on enjoyment, not on memory. 
The contest emphatically should not be an attempt to train the 
/ memory. It should attempt to bring children into contact with a 
body of good music and to teach children to listen appreciatively 
to that type of program. 

In the individual classrooms there is much opportunity for com- 
bining the program with language work, history, reading, spelling, 
and geography. The vocabulary potentialities are large. Almost 
invariably, children seek much outside material and learn many 
words. Folk music and national music provide useful avenues of 
approach in the study of history and geography. Comments on the 
selections or informational reports are useful language-work ve- 
hicles. Always the child is forming opinions and appreciations of 
his own. 

Many outside agencies can be enlisted in carrying on the contest. 
The local music teachers will often include numbers from the pro- 
gram in their lessons, and local orchestras, especially in the theaters, 
will include selections in their programs. Local musicians will usual- 
ly be glad to sing or play the selections in the school before the pupils. 
The local press will print informational articles regarding the selec- 
tions, provided these articles are carefully prepared. As a rule, the 
women’s clubs will participate actively. 

The records themselves can often be borrowed from local dealers, 
if credit be given them during the contest. The talking-machine 
companies, from the point of view of business, readily see the possi- 
bilities in these contests. They appreciate the fact that greater 
interest in music provides a market for their more expensive records, 
and, as a rule, they co-operate most heartily. In other words, inter- 
est in good music in the town in which he is located is a music dealer’s 
stock in trade, and he will gladly help to create and foster that inter- 
est. Many schools and communities offer prizes for the best papers 
and the best notebooks, but this, too, is to be decided by the indi- 
vidual school. 

The programs vary a great deal in length. As a rule, about forty 
numbers are included, but many individual schools consider a pro- 
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gram of about twenty-five numbers preferable. Usually, the chil- 
dren will be interested in a program which includes a group of opera 
selections; a group of marches; folk-songs, including spirituals; 
some popular or semipopular ballads; some national airs; some 
descriptive music; and some definitely modern music. 

Three programs of this type have been presented in the Tileston 
Public School. Each successive program attempted to carry out 
the same general plan, and each year saw increasing interest. Each 
year at least one new room, not content to be dependent on the 
three phonographs belonging to the schdol at large, bought its own 
machine. There are now seven in the school. After the first year 
the contests were held because both teachers and pupils expressed 
a desire to have another; the parents expressed approval both indi- 
vidually and by means of a resolution of the Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation. 

Entrance in the contest should be entirely voluntary. Compul- 
sion is not a psychologically sound motive. As a rule, the contest 
is held as follows: The entire program is played through in random 
order, and the entrants write the information asked for as the num- 
bers are played. As a rule, the questions relate to the title; the name, 
nationality, and general period of the composer; and relevant facts. 
There are many variations of this procedure. Some play only ex- 
cerpts of the selections and only a sampling of the total program. 
Some schools allow the notebooks to be taken to the contest on the 
theory that this encourages notebook work, which in turn assures 
familiarity with the program. As a matter of fact, the notebook 
gives little help in the contest, because the child must recognize the 
selection before he can enlist the aid of his notes concerning it. 

The National Bureau for the Advancement of Music stresses 
the idea of perfect papers and asks specifically that the reports give 
the number of perfect papers submitted. Of course, “perfect” is to 
be interpreted as “perfect in so far as recognition is concerned.” 
The perfect papers hardly give a fair measure of the success of the 
contest as a whole, but that record is at least of interest and may to 
a degree reflect some measure of the cumulative effect of a series of 
contests. The record of entries and perfect papers of the three con- 
tests held in the Tileston Public School is shown in Table I. Far 
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transcending perfect papers, in the opinion of this school, is the 
amount of general interest manifested, which can hardly be subject- 
ed to objective measurement. 

The Tileston contests were designed particularly for Grades 
V-VII, inclusive, representing from 400 to 450 pupils. Boys and 
girls were about equally represented among the entrants. The 
school is largely attended by children of mill workers and others 
who have little opportunity at home to develop appreciation of the 
type described. 

TABLE I 
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Contest 





220 38 
236 42 
255 123 











Interesting as a sidelight were the results, during the last two 
contests, of a poll to find the most popular and least popular selec- 
tions. In the first poll, Wagner’s Ride of the Valkyries was over- 
whelmingly the most popular, even though so general a favorite as 
Sousa’s Stars and Stripes Forever was included in the program. 
Massenet’s Elégie was the least popular, followed closely by a negro 
spiritual. In the second poll, Sousa’s Fairest of the Fair and The 
Grand March from Aida led all others in popularity. The Siegfried 
Funeral March was the least popular. The reasons for the choices 
were in many cases most naive, but they were honest opinions. The 
contest was considered worth while because of this fact rather than 
because 123 perfect papers were submitted. 





EFFECTS OF UNNECESSARY RESTRAINTS 
PLACED UPON TEACHERS 


H. B. WILSON 
Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, California 


For a number of years it has been the practice of the writer to 
ask the students in his university classes to indicate in writing the 
problems which they hope the particular course that they are taking 
will help them in solving. The returns from this inquiry have been 
very illuminating and encouraging. They afford abundant reasons 
for large faith in classroom teachers. They confirm the writer’s belief 
in the high professional purposes of teachers which has been estab- 
lished from working with hundreds of teachers as superintendent of 
schools during more than a quarter of a century. While these 
returns give one large faith in teachers, they also show clearly the 
administrative and the supervisory barriers against which teachers 
struggle in their efforts to serve their pupils. 

Some of the restraints imposed and the barriers set up thereby 
are set forth in the following questions asked by teachers who have 
been students in the writer’s classes. These are fairly typical ques- 
tions chosen from the large number that might be quoted. 

1. How can I change from the old, formal type of school work to socialized 
school work? (a) How can I educate the parents and the community? (b) How 
can I change the pupils’ point of view? (c) How can I get freedom from my 
principal’s and superintendent’s ideas? 

2. How can a teacher keep her professional poise and avoid becoming 
mechanical in a large school system, where “system” cannot be avoided; 
where the teacher has a rushed, driven feeling, due to an overcrowded course of 
study, a full room, and many interruptions, usually at the psychological 
moment; where the teacher’s initiative is crowded out or killed in complying 
with a required form or method? 

3. What use can a teacher make of his knowledge of better methods if his 
principal and superintendent insist on mechanical and formal methods? How 
can a teacher safely go about using better methods if his principal does not know 
them and insists that the teacher follow the pages of the book and ask questions 
about what the book says? 

4. If the course of study is crowded, as is usually the case in a city school 
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system, and the teacher is required to follow it, when is she going to find time 
to work out with her class the problems which the children present daily? 

5. How can a teacher omit useless subject matter from the texts in use if 
the course of study orders it taught and the principal and the supervisor stress 
its importance, especially when the teacher knows her pupils must pass a final 
examination prepared in the central office? 

A study of the foregoing questions reveals the fact that teachers 
experience restraint when they wish to break away from the formal, 
mechanical conception of the school in the interest of socializing 
their program and their efforts. They also experience restraints 
which compel them to teach obsolete, functionless subject matter 
and to use procedures in teaching which are not well supported by 
the latest scholarship and the best-known practices. Further, they 
are restrained from doing what they believe would be of the greatest 
value to their pupils by the necessity of equipping their pupils to 
pass certain obsolete types of examinations. 

The writer’s experience in supervising and in training teachers 
points strongly to the conclusion that negative restraints are of 
doubtful value. They are repressive in their effects. They rob the 
teacher of that freedom to think and to plan which is essential if 
the teacher is to do his best work. Such restraints likewise prevent 
immature teachers from developing along the most modern lines 
and delay them in becoming good teachers. 

What teachers want and need in order to do their best work is 
freedom under sympathetic guidance. In co-operation with the 
teaching staff, the administrative and the supervisory staffs should 
seek to determine the type of school to be developed, the curriculum 
content to be used, the teaching procedures to be employed, and the 
results to be achieved. 

The conclusions regarding all these matters should result from 
a co-operative consideration of the latest scholarship, the scientific 
findings, and the best well-tested practices which are applicable to 
the work of the schools. Such conclusions will serve as positive 
guides to teaching effort rather than operate as negative restraints. 
If the administrative and the supervisory staffs can support these 
tentative, positive standards with a larger vision, a broader outlook, 
and a more inclusive or a more fundamental point of view, the effect 
will be valuable in inspiring teachers to the achievement of the best 
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of which they are capable. Teacher guidance of this type is in- 
comparably more valuable than the wisest effort to employ the 
“thou-shalt-not” procedure. 

The results to be secured from enabling the teacher to work as 
best he can under such guidance as he has helped to determine and 
under the inspiration of leaders whom he realizes have confidence 
in him are of many types. Three may be pointed out. 

In the first place, the teacher appreciates the need of the guid- 
ance standards. He knows the considerations which had to do with 
their determination. He sees wherein they rest on a secure founda- 
tion of evidence and wherein they are mere approximations or 
guesses, which are likely to be changed. All these understandings 
give him a largeness of view with reference to the work that he is 
doing. He sees from the administrator’s point of view the need for 
the controls under which he works. 

In the second place, the teacher goes about his work under the 
guidance standards with confidence in them and with determination 
to succeed under them. He realizes that they are sources of help. 
This grasp of the situation insures that the teacher will execute his 
responsibilities with a greater determination to succeed. The success 
of the program is therefore rather definitely assured to the extent 
that the teachers’ abilities are equal to the task. 

In the third place, the teacher experiences fine professional 
growth. This results from studying and from planning in the 
development of the guidance standards and also from working under 
them with large freedom. Freedom to work without unnecessary 
restraints is indispensable to the growth and to the development of 
teachers. 








Educational Wiritings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A textbook in school finance-—A few years ago it was a difficult matter for 
school officers or students of school administration to secure comparative data 
or suggestive discussions pertaining to-the various problems arising in connection 
with the financial support of public education. Today there is in this field a 
voluminous literature that is rich in comparative material as well as replete with 
practical and ingenious devices to aid in the processes of analysis and presenta- 
tion. The sources of this literature are as varied as its topical content, and the 
local school officer has still some inconvenience in keeping in touch with the 
best current thought and findings relating to his immediate problem. In view 
of the miscellaneous character and the aggregate volume of the writings in this 
field, there is a recognized need for a summary of these writings, classified by 
topics or by problems, and for a critical survey of the more scientific studies 
from the point of view of technique. The first of these needs is now provided 
for by a new volume' of the Riverside Textbooks in Education. 

The main divisions of the book include a chapter for each significant 
problem or topic, classified as primarily of state or local interest. The topics of 
local interest include such items as the annual budget and its preparation, 
comparative cost figures, records and reports, indebtedness, and financial aspects 
of school publicity. From the point of view of the state’s interest in the support 
of schools, the problems discussed relate to inequalities in educational advan- 
tages, the units of school support, state aid to local units for purposes of equali- 
zation and stimulation, and sources of public-school revenues. The general plan 
of treatment consists in summarizing selected writings and reports pertaining 
to the topic in question, with more or less explanation and interpretation on the 
part of the author. In general, the quantity and the character of the material 
presented are sufficient to indicate clearly the nature of the problem and the 
kind of analysis to which it has been subjected. There are instances, however, 
in which the reader would welcome a more definite evaluation of the study 
referred to. A carefully selected list of references and suggested topics for more 
extensive study presented in connection with each chapter adds to the value of 
the book for purposes of instruction. 


t Benjamin Floyd Pittenger, An Introduction to Public School Finance. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. xvi+372. $2.00. 
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The introductory chapter, “The School Finance Situation,” presents an 
interesting account of the growth of school expenditures, lists the obvious 
reasons for the constantly increasing budget for education, and discusses two 
commonly suggested solutions of the present problem of burdensome taxation 
for school support, namely, (1) retrenchment in the program of public education 
and (2) immediate and definite progress in efficiency and economy of school 
administration. The case for each of these proposals with reference to the 
major problem in present-day school administration is presented as set forth 
by its proponents, the author’s interpretation and personal point of view as 
summarized in the following paragraph constituting the most valuable contri- 
bution of this section of the book. 

These conflicting interpretations hold a certain amount of theoretic interest. 
Practically, however, it would seem to make little difference which should be the true 
one, for the relief measures proposed by both parties to the controversy are about the 
same. Such differences as exist are in emphasis rather than in specific policies. Both 
advise the practice of greater economy and more efficient business management in 
school financial transactions. Both also urge the need for cultivating in the public mind 
greater confidence in, and appreciation for, the schools. Under either theory, the follow- 
ing objectives are set up for achievement by the conscientious school administrator: 
(xz) to create in the public mind a sense of fairness, with respect to the distribution of 
both the burden and the benefits of public education; (2) to create in the public mind 
a feeling of confidence in the integrity, financial acumen, and business ability of those 
who administer the funds for schools; (3) to create in the public mind a better under- 
standing and more sympathetic appreciation of what the schools are trying to accom- 
plish, so that the public will rate education, even in economic values, above unessential 
luxuries [p. 26]. 


While the material included in the book relates to the major subjects and 
problems of the field, the emphasis on a particular topic is frequently determined 
by the amount of material available rather than by the significance of this 
material in the present situation. With due allowance for historical values in 
any early attempt to summarize such writings, it may be said that the text 
carries a rather generous reference to studies that have little bearing on the 
types of investigation and administrative procedure that are now most signifi- 
cant. On the whole, the book constitutes a convenient introduction to the 
literature of the field and organizes the important subject matter of this litera- 
ture in a manner serviceable both to the lay reader and to the student of the 
administrative problems involved in the support of public schools. 

N. B. HENRY 

SECRETARY, COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 

Boarp oF EpucaTIoNn oF CHICAGO 


A manual for experimentation in educational psychology.—There is a gratifying 
tendency at the present time to attach the exposition of educational principles 
as closely as possible to concrete situations. For instance, one series of problem 
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books covering various fields of education is being widely used among teachers 
of education. Consistent with this tendency is the growing realization of the 
need of placing educational psychology on an experimental basis. Some 
attempts along this line are manifested in Strong’s Introductory Psychology for 
Teachers, Pyle’s The Psychology of Learning, and, more recently, in Averill’s 
Elements of Educational Psychology. There is coming to be wide acceptance of 
the fact that educational psychology must be presented with as rich an experi- 
mental context as facilities permit. This idea receives support in a recent 
syllabus' of experiments in educational psychology. 

The manual is designed to assist students preparing for teaching to under- 
stand some of the fundamental principles of educational psychology through 
the medium of direct experience under experimental conditions. Exercises 
dealing with educational measurements are omitted, because the author believes 
that the application of psychology to teaching is not prominent in such exercises. 
The topics in the manual are supposed to parallel in a large measure those in 
standard texts in introductory educational psychology. In the course of the 
experiments the student is introduced to such statistical terms as “median,” 
“mean,” “mode,” “range,”’ “frequency distribution,” “deviation,” and “‘correla- 


tion” so that, by handling the data involved in the experiments, he secures a 
practical grasp of the rudiments of statistical method. 

The typical mode of presentation employed by the author is somewhat as 
follows. He gives in separate paragraphs the problem, the materials, the 
procedures, introspective hints, and the probable results of each experiment, 


inserting forms for the tabulation of data and listing topics for discussion based 
on specific references. Whenever there is likely to be any difficulty in handling 
the data, the author has included an interpretation of typical results which will 
serve as a basis for the explanation of the data secured by the student. The 
directions for experimentation are lucid and easy to follow. The book is bound 
in a heavy paper and cardboard cover, and the sheets containing the directions 
and report blanks for the experiments are arranged in loose-leaf form so that the 
instructor can assign the experiments in any order he desires. 

Except for the experiments dealing with sensory defects, color-blindness, 
dart throwing, and transfer of training in weight discrimination, all the appa- 
ratus necessary for the experiments is included in the manual. The materials 
for the memory and reading experiments have been collected and sealed in a 
separate package at the end of the manual, and the student is instructed not to 
open the package. The packages can be collected either by the instructor at 
the first meeting of the class or by the book dealer handling the manuals. The 
publishers provide a pamphlet containing suggestions for teachers using the 
manual, 

By way of criticism, it may be pointed out that many of the twenty-two 
experiments will be familiar to the instructor who is acquainted with the 


t Harvey Andrew Peterson, Experiments and Exercises in Educational Psychology. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. 256. 
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manuals of Freeman, Starch, and Whipple. On the other hand, there are some 
new and ingenious procedures suggested; for example, the experiment on the 
formation of moral habits. Of course, a question always arises in the case of a 
manual of this kind concerning the reasons for selecting some experiments and 
for omitting others. For example, the experiments dealing with imagery and 
right- and left-handedness are of doubtful value, while the author neglects to 
include some very important experiments on such topics as the perceptual 
phases of reading and the analytical study of the problem-solving process. 
However, it is unlikely that one person can assemble a set of experiments which 
will be universally satisfactory, because the interests in educational psychology, 
as in pure psychology, are sufficiently varied to render such a task difficult, if 
not impossible. 

In fairness to the author and for the sake of the experimental emphasis 
in educational psychology, it should be said that this manual constitutes a 
genuine contribution to the devices available for the instructor of educational 
psychology. It is so constructed that considerable value lies in the manual as 
it is, but the greatest value will result when it is used under the supervision of a 
person thoroughly trained in the experimental aspects of educational psy- 
chology. It ought to be useful in the introductory course in educational psy- 
chology as a supplement to the usual lecture, demonstration, and reading 
techniques of instruction, and it might easily form the basis of a beginning course 
in experimental education. Finally, if some superintendent, principal, or teacher 
has sufficient interest in the scientific study of education to be concerned with 
his own ignorance of the experimental aspects of educational psychology, he 
would do well to secure this manual and, by working out the exercises, conscien- 
tiously equip himself with the beginnings of a technique which is too often in the 


sole possession of specialists. 
Howarp Y. McC.iusky 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


A survey course for beginners in education.—No more troublesome curriculum 
problem faces teacher-training institutions than that of determining the manner 
of introducing their beginning students to the field of education. Various solu- 
tions are found in operation. Some institutions, perhaps through failure to 
appreciate the existence of a serious problem, offer their students a large number 
of practical, narrowly specialized courses. Other institutions give “general 
introductory” courses, by means of which they seek to induct the student less 
abruptly into his new studies. In such cases there is a tendency to commit one 
of two errors. The text used either overemphasizes certain phases of education 
which are of special interest to the author (two of the commonly used texts 
devote over one-half of their space to various aspects of the curriculum) or 
consists of a mass of comparatively unorganized, unrelated material which the 
student with no background of knowledge is expected to digest. Whichever 
policy is adopted, there is likely to result a teacher who sees educational matters 
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in isolation, one who fails to grasp the relational significance of the material 
studied. 

A book! has appeared which offers real hope of a solution of the vexing 
problem. Cubberley, the author, has prepared his text as a general introductory 
survey of the whole field of education. ‘Such a course [as might be based on 
this text] is intended to orient the beginning and the general student, to give 
them a good general idea as to what education deals with and is about,-and 
should do for them what the general introductory courses now offered in botany, 
zodlogy, physics, government, citizenship, law, history, and literature do for 
the students in these subjects” (p. vii). 

Cubberley has done what he set out to do. The twenty-four chapters touch 
upon all phases of education and do so without erring in either of the ways men- 
tioned. The topics discussed are selected with excellent judgment and treated 
with admirable restraint. The comprehensiveness of the material presented is 
indicated by a partial list of the subjects: administration, supervision, finance, 
the psychology of the school child, the psychology of learning, the teaching 
process, classification of pupils, the curriculum and educational reorganization, 
special types of education, and rural schools. The apportionment of chapters 
among these subjects is well balanced: the greatest number, six, is given to 
administrative matters; four chapters are devoted to psychological phases of 
education. The importance of these two subjects justifies their prominence in 
the book. The presentation throughout is clear, concrete, and non-technical. 
Sixty-nine tables and figures aid in making the subject matter intelligible to 
the beginner in education. 

One of the most commendable features of the book is the concluding section 
of each chapter. Here the author utilizes a few paragraphs to orient the reader 
with respect to the whole field of education. Thus, at the end of chapter vi on 
“The School Board and Its Problems” the student is informed that detailed 
treatment of this subject is to be found in special courses in public-school 
administration. For the teacher-in-training these paragraphs are invaluable in 
binding together the various divisions of the subject, in showing him their 
fundamental relations, and in giving direction to developing interests. For the 
general student, whom the author frankly urges to elect this survey course, 
they serve the purpose of inspiring respect for education as a systematic subject 
of study and of making him a better citizen, school-board member, and legislator 
because of this appreciation. 

The text is a notable addition to educational literature. 


W. A. BROWNELL 


A book for directors of play.—The increased interest in the recreation move- 
ment during the past few years has been paralleled by the increased publication 
of books and pamphlets bearing on the general subjects of play and recreation. 


t Ellwood P. Cubberley, Am Introduction to the Study of Education and to Teaching. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. xviii+476. 
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Many of these are the propaganda of evangelists of play rather than the fruit 
of painstaking, scientific research. A recent publication' attempts to bring 
together material which may be useful in the training of playground and recrea- 
tion workers. The reader is informed in the Introduction that the purpose is 
“to lay before the instructor in as vivid a way as possible the main facts about 
the play movement and program, its significance in the life of the individual and 
community, and the sources of information regarding it’’ (p. v). 

The authors more than intimate their optimism regarding the value of 
play. They place before the reader such sweeping assertions as the following: 
“Courtesy, self-discipline through obedience to law, loyalty and appreciation 
of the values of team work, courage, justice, unselfishness, generosity, persever- 
ance, and tolerance are all developed through play” (p. 88). Similar examples of 
curious and extreme statements of faith in the doctrine of general transfer are 
to be found in the volume. 

The authors’ almost unlimited confidence in the disciplinary value of play 
is sometimes expressed in the form of questions: “Does baseball develop the 
fighting spirit except as expressed in baseball? Does it develop any genuine 
power to act intensely toward an immediate purpose? .... Does football 
develop the power of self-devotion? Does it establish any habit of facility in 
reproducing a certain state of mind—what might be called a technique of throw- 
ing one’s self into a given purpose?” (P. 112.) It is implied that each of the 
foregoing queries requires an affirmative answer. This in a book printed in 
1925! 

The authors are of the opinion that sedentary recreation is not wholesome. 
Their attitude in this matter is made clear in the following sentences. 

Through recreation which is wholesome the more unruly of our desires are subli- 
mated, and demoralizing sports are replaced by stimulating games. Passivity in recrea- 
tion, on the other hand, is not only apt to be a waste of precious time and worse— 
especially where children are concerned—but it has a tendency toward the demoraliza- 
tion of active wholesome sport, stimulating the gallery player and the spirit of “any- 
thing to win” [p. 185]. 

It is common for writers to deplore the fact that many individuals are mere 
witnesses at athletic contests, but the general condemnation of “passivity in 
recreation” is quite another matter and is hardly justifiable, even though such 
recreation does not require the services of a play director. The quotation 
neglects the whole philosophy of “power through repose.” 

The sources of information listed at the ends of some of the chapters will 
be most valuable to the beginning student. It is unfortunate, however, that 
these references are given without comment and that the student is all too 
frequently given no hint as to their precise nature or value. Similarly, there 
can be no objection to listing the Bible among the references on play, but it 


t The Normal Course in Play. Prepared by the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America under the direction of Joseph Lee. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 
1925. Pp. x+262. $2.00. 
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would undoubtedly add to the value of this reference if the appropriate books, 
chapters, and verses were also given. Illustrative of the very general nature of 
some of the books to which the reader is referred without mention of specific 
pages are the following: Plato’s Laws, Aristotle’s Politics, Rousseau’s Emile, 
and Compayré’s History of Education. 

Although the book has seven appendixes, it has neither a subject index nor 
an author index. It is, of course, difficult to achieve a systematized discussion 
when several individuals collaborate in the preparation of a book, but there can 
be no justification for the omission of an index in any book that is intended for 
the use of students. 

On the whole, the book is a volume filled with exhortations and suggestions. 
Most of the latter will be stimulating to the beginning student who needs to 
know something of the current practices of playground directors and play lead- 
ers. The many sweeping generalizations make it impossible effectively to corre- 
late the course suggested in this book with the other courses which an educa- 
tional institution may offer. This task, mentioned by the authors in the 
Preface, is one that is impossible of accomplishment. 

Harvey C, LEHMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The methods of secular education applied to the church school.—In 1870 Robert 
Raikes gave the first real impetus to the Sunday-school movement, which aimed 
at that time to provide training in certain secular subjects as well as moral and 
religious instruction. The church early saw the possibilities for exclusive reli- 
gious training which were inherent in the movement and promoted the establish- 
ment of numerous Sunday schools. The result was that until comparatively 
recent times the Sunday school has been retarded in making a real educational 
and religious contribution by the dogmas and orthodoxies which have sur- 
rounded the church for centuries. 

A new book: points out that teachers of religion may well make use of the 
principles and methods accepted for general education. The volume is divided 
into two parts. Part I deals with the general principles of method which apply 
to the teaching of religion and discusses certain aspects of psychology that are 
involved. Part II makes an application of the basic principles of method and 
psychology to specific types of teaching and classroom problems. 

Part I includes ten chapters. The testimony of psychology, personal experi- 
ence, and history indicate that religion can be taught. Nature has endowed the 
individual with certain tendencies which lead him to respond to religious train- 
ing. The objectives of religious education are Christian conduct, Christian 
motives, and the acquisition of knowledge. Habit plays an important part in 
the development of religion. The laws of learning (readiness, effect, and use 
and disuse) are essentially the same for religion as for other subjects. Extra- 


* George Herbert Betts and Marion O. Hawthorne, Method in Teaching Religion. 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1925. Pp. 488. $2.50. 
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Bible sources of subject matter are history, biography, literature, music, and 
art. The church school may employ various methods of teaching: the problem- 
project, discussion, question and answer, story, dramatization, and manual 
arts. Part I also discusses the mental technique involved in religious training, 
the control of classroom situations, and the teacher. 

Part II, which includes eight chapters, makes certain applications of general 
principles to classroom procedure. The first chapter discusses the lesson plan, 
the recitation, and directed study. Separate chapters treat project teaching, 
the story, dramatization, the manual arts, and discussion. The last two chap- 
ters are entitled, “Training in Social Service” and “Teaching the Art of Wor- 
ship.” 

The book may be considered as a pioneer work in the application of the 
methods of general education to the problems of the church school. Many refer- 
ences are made to books in the field of secular education. The references listed 
are incomplete in that only the name of the author and the title are included. 
The authors presuppose a general knowledge of educational and genetic psy- 
chology on the part of the reader. It is possible that the two parts of the volume, 
which discuss general principles and application to classroom procedure, are 
not so closely connected and interwoven as might be desired. The book repro- 
duces a score card for educational diagnosis, a sample lesson plan, score cards 
for measuring teaching efficiency, and an achievement test in religion. At the 
end of each chapter is a list of questions for study and discussion; projects are 
suggested. The next step in religious education is to set up a series of scientific 


experiments in curriculum reorganization and technique of teaching in order 
to secure something more objective than the present philosophical basis of 
religious instruction. The present volume should furnish a stimulus for such 
investigation. 


CarTER V. Goop 
Miami UNIVERSITY 


Vocational inspiration and advice for boys.— Although the present trend of 
practice is away from the so-called “inspirational” form of vocational counseling, 
there is, no doubt, a place for such material when it is presented intelligently to 
certain types of pupils. There is an element of danger in basing vocational 
counseling entirely on cold impersonal analysis. Under the spell of an inspiring 
personality perhaps “‘every clod feels a stir of might.” It is a well-known fact 
that many loys and girls have been turned into careers of greatness by the per- 
sonal inspiration of some teacher. 

A recent volume’ presents this inspirational phase of guidance in a manner 
that should make a strong appeal to the high-school boy. The general plan of 
the work is suggested by the titles of the seven chapters: “The Boy on the 


John Irving Sowers, The Boy and His Vocation. Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts 
Press, 1925. Pp. 198. $1.50. 
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Fence,” “Education,” “The Blazed Trail,” ‘Choosing a Vocation,” “Health 
and Efficiency,” “Citizenship,” “Selling Your Ability.” 

The author touches upon controversial ground when he discusses the prob- 
lems of the boy who would leave his home in the country for the big city. It is 
to be regretted that he did not collect some facts on the comparative cost of 
living at home with one’s parents and of supporting one’s self in the city. This 
is a bit of practical information that is much needed and seems to be nowhere 
available for boys who are getting ready to break home ties. Chapter iv, ““Choos- 
ing a Vocation,” is particularly useful, in that it properly emphasizes the plight 
of the untrained boy in the modern occupational world. Concerning “blind- 
alley” jobs the author expresses a common-sense view as follows: ‘Don’t be 
afraid of the so-called ‘blind-alley’ jobs Some of the foremost men in 
many lines have gone up through these occupations. The right fellow kicks 
the end out of his ‘blind alley’ and uses it as a high road to success” (p. 107). 

The closing chapter, ‘Selling Your Ability,” is perhaps the most useful in 
the book. The author describes a number of ways of selling personal ability 
and gives several concrete examples of writing and answering advertisements. 

The volume can well be recommended by vocational counselors to boys 
who need general inspiration. It will not furnish much comparative information 


concerning specific vocations. 
G. M. Hoyt 


DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Los ANGELES PuBtic SCHOOLS 


Consolidation for rural schools Proponents of consolidation as a remedy 
for many of the ills of rural schools receive support for their position in a study 
made in Connecticut within the past year by Emil L. Larson. Through the 
co-operation of the state board of education, Mr. Larson secured data regarding 
539 schools, which serve approximately 60 per cent of the state area. Of this 
number, 411 are one-room schools, and 128 are “consolidated schools,” a term 
used by Mr. Larson for all schools with two or more teachers. The purpose of 
the investigation is stated as “a comparison of one-room and consolidated 
schools of Connecticut with respect to costs, holding power, and teachers, and 
the application of our findings to the problem of determining a policy for rural 
education and school consolidation” (p. xi). 

The study of comparative costs is based on data supplied by the state 
supervising agents at the close of the school year 1922-23. These data show that, 
on the basis of average daily attendance, the average cost per pupil is $66.19 
for the one-room schools and $65.32 for the consolidated schools. Because 
of the superior education provided, the advantage in favor of the consolidated 
schools is much greater than these figures indicate. 

t Emil Leonard Larson, One-Room and Consolidated Schools of Connecticut. Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education, No. 182. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1925. Pp. x+68. 
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Holding power is also used as a measure of the comparative worth of the 
two types of school. Information for the study of this problem was collected by 
means of special blanks sent to the individual schools. Again, the showing of the 
consolidated schools is better than that of the one-room schools. Eighteen and 
three-tenths (18.3) per cent of the total registration in the consolidated schools 
transferred during the year to or from the schools, as contrasted with 34.7 per 
cent in the case of the one-room schools. The eliminations from the one-room 
schools and the consolidated schools were 3.07 per cent and 1.79 per cent, 
respectively. Most of the advantage in favor of the consolidated schools lies 
in Grade V and above. 

The teachers themselves supplied the material in connection with the third 
problem. The statistics collected show that, on the average, the teachers of 
the consolidated schools are better trained, have had more experience, receive 
higher salaries, take a more active part in community affairs, and, in general, 
are better satisfied with their lot. 

The study employs the common statistical procedures which have been 
evolved for this type of research. Of the sixty-seven pages of the report, nine 
are in the Appendix; of the remaining fifty-eight pages, sixteen are taken up 
by twenty-five tables and four more by a map and six charts. By means of these 
devices, a large part of the rough data used by the investigator is preserved for 


those interested in his problem. 
W. A. BROWNELL 


A new history of the United States for the upper grammar grades and the junior 
high school—A worthy addition to the available textbooks in United States 
history for Grades VII and VIII has recently appeared. Its author is Professor 
C. L. Robbins, of the University of Iowa. Some of its special features are (1) 
an attempted application of the so-called “problem method” in history, (2) 
a summary of important points and a study-test at the end of each chapter, 
(3) a strong emphasis on the world point of view in the presentation of material, 
(4) a liberal use of new, well-captioned illustrations, and (5) a copious supply 
of well-made black-and-white maps. 

The problem method is applied by Professor Robbins in an interesting and, 
perhaps, effective way. Each chapter of the book begins with a paragraph of 
introduction, in which the problems of the chapter are presented. These prob- 
lems, which are usually stated in question form rather than in problem form, 
are supposed to give the pupil a motive for reading the chapter. Just how suc- 
cessfully this plan will work in practice remains to be seen. On paper it appears 
sound enough, especially from a pedagogical standpoint. 

There is no attempt at a general organization of the material in terms of 
large teaching units. Twenty-eight co-ordinate chapters make up the book. 


t Charles L. Robbins, in collaboration with Elmer Green, School History of the 
American People. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1925. Pp. xxxiv-+ 
606. $1.72. 
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Each chapter is divided into a number of sections, and each section has parts 
which are indicated by bold-face headings. These are features found i in most 
texts in this field and need no special comment. 

The teaching aids are in the nature of questions scattered here and there 
throughout each chapter, some so-called “study-tests” at the end of each chap- 
ter, lists of dates worth remembering, lists of additional reading matter, and 
some suggestions for special work. These are well supplemented with pictures 
and maps. 


R. M. Tryon 


Preprimer lessons for classroom use.—Various incidental means have been 
employed in introducing pupils to reading before the primer is used, such as 
group experiences, pictures, and slides. The Elson Foundation Unit is the result 
of an effort to provide ready-made lessons for this purpose. It includes the 
following items: (1) A Course of Study Manual, which presents “detailed, 
practical lesson-plans for seven weeks’ work, during which a basal vocabulary 
of seventy-three words is developed”’; (2) the Elson Hand Chart, which is a thirty- 
two page booklet of stories, very well illustrated in color; (3) picture cards for 
use in associating words and their meanings; (4) word and phrase cards and (5) 
sentence cards for use in teaching the basal vocabulary and in increasing the 
amount recognized per fixation in reading; (6) seatwork cards for use in silent 
reading and in phrase or sentence drills; and (7) a wall chart, which includes 
review and supplementary material for the whole class. This outline indicates 
that the Elson Foundation Unit includes all the materials that are necessary in 
establishing fundamental habits in the beginning stages of reading. 

The publishers claim, as the distinctive feature of the unit, that it provides 
in attractive form, for use at the beginning of the first grade, lessons based on the 
experiences of children, such as are recommended by the National Committee 
on Reading. Any serious effort to provide appropriate materials- for this im- 
portant period merits commendation. However, experience teaches that it is 
impossible to include in a prescribed set of lessons reading materials that re- 
late equally well to the experiences of different groups of pupils. The authors 
have endeavored to overcome this objection so far as possible by including 
only those lessons which have proved successful in actual practice. Neverthe- 
less, the effectiveness of the material will depend primarily on the skill with 
which teachers arouse interest in the lessons and relate the content to the ex- 
periences of the groups of children taught. In this respect the Elson Foundation 
Unit differs very little from many other introductory series in reading. 

The program of activities that accompany the use of the unit is broad and 
comprehensive. It includes both oral reading and silent reading. It makes wide 
use of the story hour and of dramatization. It provides for reading in connection 
with many regular classroom activities. It makes possible a rich variety of 


William H. Elson and Lura E. Runkel, The Elson Foundation Unit: A Course of 
Study Manual. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1925. Pp. 120+32. 
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interesting experiences through the frequent use of stories, rhymes, memory 
gems, dramatizations, games, projects, and occupations. These are all essential 
characteristics of a good reading program and make for a wider range of desir- 
able reading attitudes and habits than are developed by most systems of begin- 
ning reading. 

Wittiam S. Gray 


Jingles and rhymes for primary children—A collection of more than one 
hundred jingles and rhymes' has been published for use in teaching pupils to 
read. The author justifies such material on the ground that children naturally 
love rhythm. She also points out the fact that in classes which she has taught 
“the child showed unusual interest and responded beyond my expectation in 
recognizing familiar words and phrases.” She contends, furthermore, that 
jingles “‘increase the child’s facility for reading and give a deep appreciation of 
simple words, sentences, and phrases, so that the printed page ‘gets across.’ ” 

It cannot be denied that rhymes and jingles have a place in the early 
language experiences of children. The exclusive use of such material for begin- 
ning lessons in reading is questionable for several reasons. It appeals to a limited 
range of interests. It does not connect reading with the activities in which 
children are chiefly interested both in and out of school. The prominence of 
rhythm frequently results in a minimum amount of attention to the content of 
what is read; if this attitude is cultivated, the results may be disastrous. It is 
difficult to provide for sufficient repetition of words in different content to 


develop ready recognition and a variety of meaningful associations. 
Witt1am S. GRAY 
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